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'T^O the lovers of the beautiful in Literature and Art this volume is 
■^ presented with some degree of confidence ; as it is believed the 
book will be found not unworthy of the title which has been chosen 
for it. The pieces of which it is composed are taken exclusively from 
Authors of established, if not classical standing; and the illustrations 
have been executed by Artists who, it is thought, have ably caught 
the brilliant ideas of these Masters in Literature. 

While many familiar and favourite extracts have been included in the 
selection, it may also with safety be said, that a .number of passages will 
be found, which, though equally deserving, are nevertheless not quite so 
well known as they should be. For the general favourites we need have 
no concern — their admirers are always pleased to meet with them, and 
more particularly when sent forth in elegant form. And as in the other 
cases the Authors* names will be sufficient to prepare a welcome for 
them, the book, as a whole, will, it is hoped, be considered a most 
interesting " Treasury." 
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THE FAITHFUL FRIEND. 



EVERY one that flatters thee 
Is no friend in misery. 
Words are easy, like the wind ; 
Faithful friends are hard to find : 
Every man will be thy friend, 
Whilst thou hast wherewith to spend ; 
But if store of crowns be scant, 
No man will supply thy want. 
If that one be prodigal, 
Bountiful they will him call, 
And with such-like flattering, 
" Pity but he were a king ; " 
If he be addict to vice. 
Quickly him they will entice ; 
But if fortune once do frown. 
Then farewell his great renown : 
They that fawned on him before, 
Use his company no more. 
He that is thy friend indeed, 
He will help thee in thy need : 
If thou sorrow, he will weep ; 
If thou wake, he cannot sleep \ 
Thus of every grief in heart 
He with thee doth bear a part. 
These are certain signs to know 
Faith I ul friend from flattering foe. 

— Shakespeare. 



A HUNTING SCENE.* 

ADAMS continued his subject till they came to one of the beautifulest 
spots of ground in the universe. It was a kind of natural amphi- 
theatre, formed by the winding of a small rivulet, which was planted with 
thick woods, and the trees rose gradually above each other by the natural 
ascent of the ground they stood on ; which ascent, as they hid with their 
boughs, they seemed to have been disposed by the design of the most skil- 
ful planter. The soil was spread with a verdure which no paint could 
imitate ; and the whole place might have raised romantic ideas in elder 
minds than those of Joseph and Fanny, without the assistance of love. 

Here they arrived about noon, and Joseph proposed to Adams that 
they should rest a while in this delightful place, and refresh themselves with 
some provisions which the good-nature of Mrs Wilson had provided them 
with. Adams made no objection to the proposal ; so down they sat, and 
pulling out a cold fowl and a bottle of wine, they made a repast with a 
cheerfulness which might have attracted the envy of more splendid tables. 
I should not omit, that they found among their provisions a little paper 
containing a piece of gold, which Adams imagining had been put there by 
mistake, would have returned back, to restore it ; but he was at last con- 
vinced by Joseph that Mr Wilson had taken this handsome way of furnish- 
ing them with a supply for their journey, on his having related the distress 
which they had been in, when they were relieved by the generosity of the 
pedlar. Adams said he was glad to see such an instance of goodness, not 
so much for the conveniency which it brought them, as for the sake of the? 
doer, whose reward would be great in heaven. He likewise comforted him- 
self with the reflection, that he should shortly have an opportunity of 
returning it him ; for the gentleman was within a week to make a journey 
into Somersetshire, to pass through Adams's parish, and had faithfully 
promised to call on him : a circumstance which we thought too immaterial 
to mention before ; but which those who have as great an affection for 
that gentleman as ourselves will rejoice at, as it may give them hopes of 

* From ** The History of the Adventures of Joseph Andrews, and his friend, Mr 
Abraham Adams " (Fielding's Works, ed. 1 783, vol. vi.), chapters v. and vi. 



seeing him again. Then Joseph made a speech on charity, which the 
reader, if he is so disposed, may see in the next chapter ; for we scorn to 
betray him into any such reading without first giving him warning. 

" I have often wondered, sir," said Joseph, " to observe so few instances 
of charity among mankind ; for though the goodness of a man's heart did 
not incline him to relieve the distresses of his fellow-creatures, methinks 
the desire of honour should move him to it. What inspires a man to 
build fine houses, to purchase fine furniture, pictures, clothes, and other 
things at a great expense, but an ambition to be respected more than other 
people ? Now, would not one great act of charity, one instance of redeem- 
ing a poor family from all the miseries of poverty, restoring an unfortunate 
tradesman by a sum of money to the means of procuring a livelihood by 
his industry, discharging an undone debtor from his debts or a jail, or any 
such like example of goodness, create a man more honour and respect than 
he could acquire by the finest house, furniture, pictures, or clothes, that 
were ever beheld 1 For not only the object himself, who was thus relieved, 
but all who heard the name of such a person, must, I imagine, reverence 
him infinitely more than the possessor of all those other things : which 
when we so admire, we rather praise the builder, the workman, the painter, 
the lacemaker, the tailor, and the rest, by whose ingenuity they are pro- 
duced, than the person who by his money makes them his own. For my 
own part, when I have waited behind my lady in a room hung with fine 
pictures, while I have been looking at them, I have never once thought of 
their owner, nor hath any one else, as I ever observed ; for when it has 
been asked whose picture that was, it was never once answered, The master's 
of the house ; but Ammyconni, Paul Varnish, Hannibal Scratchi, or 
Hogarthi, which I suppose were the names of the painters : but if it was 
asked who redeemed such a one out of prison ? who lent such a ruined 
tradesman money to set up ? who clothed that family of poor small chil- 
dren ? it is very plain' what must be the answer. And besides, these great 
folks are mistaken if they imagine they get any honour at all by these means; 
for I do not remember I ever was with my lady at any house where she 
commended the house or furniture, but I have heard her at her return 
home make sport and jeer at whatever she had before commended ; and 
I have been tohl by other gentlemen in livery, that it is the same in their 
families ; but I defy the wisest man in the world to turn a true good action 
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into ridicule — I defy him to do it. He who should endeavour it would be 
laughed at himself, instead of making others laugh. Nobody scarce doth 
any good, yet they all agree in praising those who do. Indeed, it is strange 
that all men should consent in commending goodness, and no man en- 
deavour to deserve that commendation ; whilst, on the contrary, all rail at 
wickedness, and all are eager to be what they abuse. This I know not 
the reason of; but it is as plain as daylight to those who converse in the 
world, as I have done these three years.*' 

" Are all the great folks wicked, then ?" says Fanny. " To be sure, there 
are some exceptions," answered Joseph ; " some gentlemen of our cloth 
report charitable actions done by their lord and masters ; and I have heard 
Squire Pope, the great poet, at my lady's table, tell stories of a man that 
lived at a place called Ross, and another at the Bath, one Al — Al — * 
I forget his name, but it is in the book of verses. This gentleman hath 
built up a stately house, too, which the squire likes very well : but his 
charity is seen farther than* his house ; though it stands on a hill, ay, and 
brings him more honour, too. It was his charity that put him in the book 
where the squire says he puts all those who deserve it ; and, to be sure, 
as he lives among all the great people, if there were any such, he would 
know them." 

This was all of Mr Joseph Andrews's speech which I could get him to 
recollect, which I have delivered as near as w^as possible in his own words, 
with a very small embellishment But I beHeve the reader hath not been 
a litde surprised at a long silence of parson Adams, especially as so many 
occasions offered themselves to exert his curiosity and observation. The 
truth is, he was fast asleep, and had so been from the beginning of the 
preceding narrative; and, indeed, if the reader considers that so many 
hours had passed since he had closed his eyes, he will not wonder at his 
repose, though even Harley himself, or as great an orator (if any such be) 
had been in his rostrum or tub before him. 

Joseph, who, whilst he was speaking, had continued in one attitude, 
with his head reclining on one side, and his eyes cast on the ground, no 
sooner perceived, on looking up, the position of Adams, who was stretched 

* This refers to Joseph Allen, the ** Man of Ross," celebrated by Pope in some well- 
known lines. 
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on his back, and snored louder than the usual braying of the animal with 
long ears, than he turned towards Fanny, and, taking her by the hand, 
began a dalUance, which, though consistent with the purest innocence and 
decency, neither he would have attempted, nor she permitted before any 
witness. Whilst they amused themselves in this harmless and delightful 
manner, they heard a pack of hounds approaching in full cry towards 
them, and presently afterwards saw a hare pop forth from the wood, and, 
crossing the water, land within a few yards of them in the meadows. The 
hare was no sooner on shore, than it seated itself on its hinder legs, and 
listened to the sound of the pursuers. Fanny was wonderfully pleased 
with the little wretch, and eagerly longed to have it in her arms, that she 
might preserve it from the dangers which seemed to threaten it : but the 
rational part of the creation do not always aptly distinguish their friends 
from their foes ; what wonder then if this silly creature, the moment it 
beheld her, fled from the friend who would have protected it, and, tra- 
versing again the meadows, past the little rivulet on the opposite side. It 
was, however, so spent and weak, that it fell down twice or thrice in its 
way. This affected the tender heart of Fanny, who exclaimed, with tears 
in her eyes, against the barbarity of worrying a poor innocent, defenceless 
animal out of its life, and putting it to the extremest torture for diversion. 
She had not much time to make reflections of this kind ; for, on a sudden, 
the hounds rushed through the wood, which resounded with their throats 
and the throats of the retinue who attended on them on horseback. The 
dogs now passed the rivulet, and pursued the footsteps of the hare ; five 
horsemen attempted to leap over, three of whom succeeded, and two were 
in the attempt thrown from their saddles into the water; their companions, 
and their own horses, too, proceeded after their sport, and left their friends 
and riders to invoke the assistance of fortune, or employ the more active 
means of strength and agility for their deliverance. Joseph, however, was 
not so unconcerned on this occasion ; he left Fanny for a moment to her- 
self, and ran to the gentlemen, who were immediately on their legs, shaking 
their ears, and easily with the help of his hand attained the bank (for the 
rivulet was not at all deep) ; and without staying to thank their kind 
assister, ran dripping across the meadow, calling to their brother horsemen 
to stop their horses : but they heard them not. 

The hounds were now very little behind their poor, reeling, staggering 
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prey, which, fainting almost at every step, crawled through the wood, and 
had almost got to the ground place where Fanny stood, when it was over- 
taken by its enemies ; and being driven out of the covert, was caught, and 
instantly tore to pieces before Fanny's face, who was unable to assist it 
with any aid more powerful than pity 3 nor could she prevail on Joseph, 
who had been himself a sportsman in his youth, to attempt anything con- 
trary to the laws of hunting in favour of the hare, which he said was killed 
fairly. 

The hare was caught within a yard or two of Adams, who lay asleep at 
some distance from the lovers ; and the hounds in devouring it, and pull- 
ing it backwards and forwards, had drawn it so close to him, that some of 
them (by mistake perhaps for the hare's skin) laid hold of the skirts of his 
cassock ; others at the same time applying their teeth to his wig, which 
he had with a handkerchief fastened to his head, began to pull him about ; 
and had not the motion of his body had more effect on him than seemed 
to be wrought by the noise, they must certainly have tasted his flesh, which 
delicious flavour might have been fatal to him ; but being roused by these 
tuggings, he instantly awaked, and with a jerk delivering his head from 
his wig, he with most admirable dexterity recovered his legs, which now 
seemed the only members he could intrust his safety to. Having there- 
fore escaped likewise from at least a third part of his cassock, which he 
willingly left as his exuvice or spoils to the enemy, he fled with the utmost 
speed he could summon to his assistance. Nor let this be any detraction 
from the bravery of his character; let the number of the enemies, and the 
surprise in which he was taken, be considered ; and if there be any 
modem so outrageously brave, that he cannot admit of flight in any cir- 
cumstance whatever, I say (but I whisper that softly, and I solemnly 
declare, without any intention of giving offence to any brave man in the 
nation), I say, or rather I whisper, that he is an ignorant fellow, and hath 
never read Homer or Virgil, nor knows he anything of Hector or Tumus ; 
nay, he is unacquainted with the history of some great men living, who, 
thougli as brave as lions, ay, as tigers, have run away, the Lord knows 
how far, and the Lord knows why, to the surprise of their friends, and the 
entertainment of their enemies. But if persons of such heroic disposition 
are a little offended at the behaviour of Adams, we assure them they shall 
be as much pleased at what we shall immediately relate of Joseph 
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Andrews. The master of the pack was just arrived, or, as the sportsmen 
call it, come in, when Adams set out, as we have before mentioned. 
This gentleman was generally said to be a great lover of humour; but not 
to mince the matter, especially as w^e are upon this subject, he was a great 
hunter of men : indeed he had hitherto followed the sport only with dogs 
of his own species ; for he kept two or three couple of barking curs for 
that use only. However, as he thought he had now found a man nimble 
enough, he was willing to indulge himself with other sport, arid accord- 
ingly crying out, " Stole away," encouraged the hounds to pursue Mr 
Adams, swearing it was the largest jack-hare he ever saw ; at the same 
time hallooing and hooping as if a conquered foe was flying before him ; 
in which he was imitated by these two or three couple of human, or rather 
two-legged curs on horseback which we have mentioned before. 

Now thou, whoever thou art, whether a muse, or by what name soever 
thou choosest to be called, who presidest over biography, and hast inspired 
all the writers of lives in these our times, — thou who didst infuse such 
wonderful humour into the pen of immortal Gulliver ; who hast carefully 
guided the judgment, whilst thou hast exalted the nervous manly style of 
thy Mallett, — thou who hadst no hand in that dedication and preface, or 
the translations which thou wouldst willingly have struck out of the life of 
Cicero, — lastly, thou who, without the assistance of the least spice of liter- 
ature, and even against his inclination, hast, in some pages of his book, 
forced Colley Gibber to write English ; do thou assist me in what I find 
myself unequal to. Do thou introduce on the plain, the young, the gay, 
the brave Joseph Andrews, whilst men shall view him with admiration and 
envy ; tender virgins with love and anxious concern for his safety. 

No sooner did Joseph Andrews perceive the distress of his friend, when 
first the quick-scenting dogs attacked him, than he grasped his cudgel in 
his right hand — a cudgel which his father had of his grandfather, to whom 
a mighty strong man of Kent had given it for a present in that day, when 
he broke three heads on the stage. It was a cudgel of mighty strength 
and wonderful art, made by one of Mr Beard's best workmen, whom no 
other artificer can equal ; and who hath made all those sticks which the 
beaus have lately walked with about the Park in a morning : but this was 
far his master-piece; on its head was engraved a nose and chin, which 
might have been mistaken for a pair of nutcrackers. The learned have 
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imagined it designed to represent the Gorgon ; but it was in fact copied 
from the face of a certaia long English baronet of infinite wit, humour, and 
gravity. He did intend to have engraved here many histories : as the 

first night of Captain B 's play, where you would have seen critics in 

embroidery transplanted from the boxes to the pit, whose ancient inhabi- 
tants were exalted to the galleries, where they played on catcalls. He did 
intend to have painted an auction-room, where Mr Cock would have 
appeared aloft in his pulpit, trumpeting forth the praises of a China bason ; 
and with astonishment wondering that " nobody bids more for that fine, 

that superb" He did intend to have engraved many other things, but 

was forced to leave all out for want of room. 

No sooner had Joseph grasped his cudgel in his hand, than lightning 
darted from his eyes ; and the heroic youth, swift of foot, ran with the 
utmost speed to his friend's assistance. He overtook him just as Rock- 
wood had laid hold of the skirt of his cassock, which, being torn, hung to 
the ground. Reader, we would make a simile on this occasion, but for 
two reasons : the first is,'it would interrupt the description, which should 
be rapid in this part ; but that doth not weigh much, many precedents 
occurring for such an interruption : the second, much the greater reason, 
is, that we could find no simile adequate to our purpose. For, indeed, 
what instance could we bring to set before our reader^s eyes at once the 
idea of friendship, courage, youth, beauty, strength, and swiftness; all 
which blazed in the person of Joseph Andrews. Let those therefore that 
describe lions and tigers, heroes fiercer than both, raise their poems or 
plays with the simile of Joseph Andrews, who is himself beyond the reach 
of any simile. 

Now Rockwood had laid fast hold on the parson's skirts, and stopped his 
flight ; which Joseph no sooner perceived, than he levelled his cudgel at 
his head, and laid him sprawling. Jowler and Ring>vood then fell on his 
great coat, and had undoubtedly brought him to the ground, had not 
Joseph, collecting all his force, given Jowler such a rap on the back, that, 
quitting his hold, he ran howling over the plain. A harder fate remained 
for thee, O Ringwood ! Ringwood, the best hound that ever pursued a 
hare, who never threw his tongue but where the scent was undoubtedly 
true ; good at trailing, and sure in a highway ; no babbler, no over-runner, 
respected by the whole pack, who, whenever he opened, knew the game 
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was at hand. He fell by the stroke of Joseph. Thunder and Plunder, 
and Wonder and Blunder, were the next victims of his wrath, and meas- 
ured their lengths on the ground. Then Fairmaid, a bitch which Mr 
John Temple had bred up in his house, and fed at his own table, and 
lately sent the squire fifty miles for a present, ran fiercely at Joseph, and 
bit him by the leg ; no dog was ever fiercer than she, being descended 
from an Amazonian breed, and had worried bulls in her own country, but 
now waged an unequal fight ; and had shared the fate of those we have 
mentioned before, had not Diana (the reader may believe or not as he 
pleases) in that instant interposed, and in the shape of the huntsman 
snatched her favourite up in her arms. 

The parson now faced about, and with his crab-stick felled many to the 
earth, and scattered others, till he was attacked by Caesar, and pulled to 
the ground. Then Joseph flew to his rescue, and with such might fell 
upon the victor, that — O eternal blot to his name ! — Caesar ran yelping 
away. 

The battle now raged with the most dreadful violence, when, lo ! the 
huntsman, a man of years and dignity, lifted his voice, and called his 
hounds from the fight ; telling them, in a language they understood, that 
it was in vain to contend longer ; for that fate had decreed the victory to 
their enemies. 

Thus far the muse hath with her usual dignity related this prodigious 
battle, a battle we apprehend never equalled by any poet, romance, or 
life-writer whatever, and having brought it to a conclusion, *she ceased ; 
we shall therefore proceed in our ordinary style with the continuation of 
this history. The squire and his companions, whom the figure of Adams, 
and the gallantry of Joseph, had just thrown into a violent fit of laughter, 
and who had hitherto beheld the engagement with more delight than any 
chase, shooting-match, race, cock-fighting, bull or bear-baiting, had ever 
given them, began now to apprehend the danger of their hounds, man]|t^ 
whom lay sprawling in the fields. The squire therefore having first called 
his friends about him, as guards, for safety of his person, rode manfully up 
to the combatants, and summoning all the terror he was master of into his 
countenance, demanded with an authoritative voice of Joseph, what he 
meant by assaulting his dogs in that manner. Joseph answered with 
great intrepidity, that they had first fallen on his friend ; and if they had 
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belonged to the greatest man in the kingdom, he would have treated them 
in the same way ; for whilst his veins contained a single drop of blood, 
he would not stand idle by, and see that gentleman (pointing to Adams) 
abused either by man or beast ; and having so said, both he and Adams 
brandished their wooden weapons, and put themselves into such a posture, 
that the squire and his company thought proper to preponderate, before 
they offered to revenge the cause of their four-footed allies. 

At this instant Fanny, whom the apprehension of Joseph's danger had 
alarmed so much that, forgetting her own, she had made the utmost expe- 
dition, came up. The squire and all the horsemen were so surprised with 
her beauty, that they immediately fixed both their eyes and thoughts solely 
on her, every one declaring he had never seen so charming a creature. 
Neither mirth nor anger engaged them a moment longer ; but all sat in 
silent amaze. The huntsman only was free from her attraction, who was 
busy inF cutting the ears of the dogs, and endeavouring to recover them 
to life ; in which he succeeded so well, that only two of no great note 
remained slaughtered on the field of action. Upon this the huntsman 
declared, " Twas well it was no worse ; for his part he could not blame 
the gentleman, and wondered his master would encourage the dogs to 
hunt Christians ; that it was the surest way to spoil them, to make them 
follow vermin instead of sticking to a hare." 

The squire being informed of the little mischief that had been done, 
and perhaps having more mischief of another kind in his head, accosted 
Mr Adams with a more favourable aspect than before : he told him he 
was sorry for what had happened ; that he had endeavoured all he could 
to prevent it the moment he was acquainted with his cloth, and greatly 
commended the courage of his servant ; for so he imagined Joseph to be. 
He then invited Mr Adams to dinner, and desired the young woman 
might come with him. Adams refused a long while ; but the invitation 
wa^ -epeated with so much earnestness and courtesy, that at length he 
was forced to accept it His wig and hat, and other spoils of the field, 
being gathered together by Joseph (for othen^-ise probably they would 
have been forgotten), he put himself into the best order he could ; and 
then the horse and foot moved fonvard in the same pace towards the 
squire's house, which stood at a ver}- little distance. 

— Fielding. 
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SWEET FORGETTING. 

IN a drear-nighted December, 
Too happy, happy tree. 
Thy branches ne'er remember 

Their green felicity ; 
The north cannot undo them, 
With a sleety whistle through them ; 
Nor frozen thawings glue them 
From budding at the prime. 

In a drear-nighted December, 

Too happy, happy brook. 
Thy bubblings ne'er remember 

Apollo's summer look ; 
But with a sweet forgetting, 
They stay their crystal fretting. 
Never, never petting 

About the frozen time. 

Ah ! would 'twere so with many 

A gentle girl and boy 1 
But were there ever any 

Writhed not at passed joy ? 
To know the change and feel it, 
When there is none to heal it. 
Nor numbfed sense to steal it, 

Was never said in rhyme. 

—John Keats. 
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MAIDENHOOD. 

MAIDEN ! with the meek, brown eyes, 
In whose orbs a. shadow lies 
Like the dusk in evening skies ! 
Thou whose locks outshine the smi, 
<;ol.kii tresses, wreathed in one, 
As the braided streamlets run ! 
Standing, with reluctant feet. 
Where the brook and river meet, 
A\'ou]3iiliood and childhood fleet !. 
Gazing, with a timid glance, 
On the brooklet's swift advance. 
On the river's broad expanse ! 
Deep-and still, that gliding stream 
Beautiful to thee must seem, 
As the river of a dream. 
Then why pause with indecision, 
When bright angels in thy vision 
Beckon thee to fields Elysian ? 
Seest thou shadows sailing by. 
As the dove, with startled eye. 
Sees the falcon's shadow fly ? 
Hearest thou voices on the shotf. 
That our ears perceive no more, 
Deafened by the cataract's roar ? , 
thou child of many prayers ! 
Life hath quicksands,— Life hath snares! 
Care and age come unawares 1 
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Like the swell of some sweet tune, 
Morning rises into noon, 
May glides onward into June. 

Childhood is the bough, where slumbered 
Birds and blossoms many-numbered ; — 
Age, that bough with snows encumbered. 

Gather, then, each flower that grows, 
When the young heart overflows. 
To embalm that tent of snows. 

Bear a lily in thy hand ; 

Gates of brass cannot withstand 

One touch of that magic wand. 

Bear through sorrow, wrong, and ruth, 
In thy heart the dew of youth, 
On thy lips the smile of truth. 

Oh, that dew, like balm, shall steal 
Into wounds, that cannot heal. 
Even as sleep our eyes doth seal ; 

And that smile, like sunshine, dart 

Into many a sunless heart. 

For a smile of God thou art 

— Longfellow. 



TOWN AND COUNTRY. 

I HATE the crowded town ! 
I cannot breathe shut up within its gates. 
Air, — I want air, and sunshine, and blue sky. 
The feeling of the breeze upon my face. 
The feeling of the turf beneath my feet. 
And no walls but the far-off" mountain tops, — 
Then I am free and strong, once more myself. 

— Longfellow. 



AN INCIDENT IN A YOUNG RAGAMUFFIN'S CAREER. 

MY new friend was a thief of quality, and a pickpocket above the 
ordinary ^ank, and that aimed higher abundantly than my brother 
Jack. He was a .bigger boy than I a great deal; for though I was 
now near fifteen years old, I was not big of my age, and as to the nature 
of the thing, I was perfectly a stranger to it. I knew indeed what at first 
I did not, for it was a good while before I understood the thing as an 
offence. I looked on picking pockets as a trade, and thought I was to 
go apprentice to it. It is true, this was when I was young in the society, 
as well as younger in years, but even now I understood it to be only a 
thing for which, if we were catched, we ran the risk of being ducked or 
pumped, which we call " soaking," and then all was over; and we made 
nothing of having our rags wetted a little ; but I never understood till 
a great while after, that the crime was capital, and that we might be sent 
to Newgate for it, till a great fellow, almost a man, one of our society, 
was hanged for it ; and then I was terribly frightened. 

Well, upon the persuasions of this lad, I walked out with him, a poor, 
innocent boy, and (as I remember my thoughts perfectly well) I had no 
evil in my intentions. I had never stolen anything in my life ; and if a 
goldsmith had left me in his shop, with heaps of money strewed all round 
me, and bade me look after it, I should not have touched it, I was so 
honest ; but the subtle tempter baited his hook for me, as I was a child, 
in a manner suitable to my childishness, for I never took this picking of 
pockets to be dishonesty, but, as I have said above, I looked on it as a 
kind of trade that I was to be bred up to, and so I entered upon it, till I 
became hardened in it beyond the power of retreating ; and thus I was 
made a thief involuntarily, and went on a length that few boys do, without 
coming to the common period of that kind of life — I mean to the transport- 
ship or to the gallows. 
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The first day I went abroad with niy instructor, he carried me directly 
into the City, and as we went first to the water-side, he led me into the 
long-room at the Custom-house. We were but a couple of ragged boys at 
best, but I was much the worse : my leader had a hat on, a shirt, and a 
neckcloth ; as for me, I had neither of the three, nor had I spoiled my 
manners so much as to have a hat since my nurse died, which was now 
some years. His orders to me were to keep always in sight, and near him, 
but not close to him, nor to take any notice of him at any time till he came 
to me \ and if any hurly-burly happened, I should by no means know him, 
or pretend to have anything to do with him. 

I observed my orders to a tittle. While he peerevl into every comer, 
and had his eye upon everybody, I kept my eye directly upon him, but 
went always at a distance, and on the other side of the long-room, looking 
as it were for pins, and picking them up out of the dust as I could find 
them, and then sticking them on my sleeve, where I had at last got forty 
or fifty good pins : but still my eye was upon my comrade, who, I ob- 
served, was very busy among the crowds of people that stood at the board, 
doing business with the officers, who pass the entries, and make the 
cockets, &c. 

At length he comes over to me, and stooping as if he would take up a 
pin close to me, he put something iqto my hand, and said, " Put that up, 
and follow me down-stairs quickly." He did not run, but shuffled along 
apace through the crowd, and went down, not the great stairs which we 
came in at, but a little narrow staircase at the other end of the long-room. 
I followed, and he found I did, and so went on, not stopping below, as I 
expected, nor speaking one word to me, till through innumerable narrow 
passages, alleys, and dark ways, we were got up into Fenchurch Street, and 
through Billiter Lane into Leadenhall Street, and from tlience into Leaden- 
hall Market. 

It was not a meat-market day, so we had room to sit down upon one of 
the butchers' stalls, and he bid me lug out. What he had given me was a 
little leather letter-case, with a French almanack stuck in the inside of it, 
and a great many papers in it of several kinds. 

We looked over them, and found there was several valuable bills in it, 
such as bills of exchange and other notes, things I did not understand ; 
but among the rest was a goldsmith's note, as he called it, of one Sir 
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Stephen Evans, for jQz^Oy payable to the bearer, and at demand. Beside 
this, there was another note for ;^i2, los., being a goldsmith's bill too, but 
I forget the name. There was a bill or two also written in French, which 
neither of us understood, but which it seems were things of value, being 
called foreign bills accepted. 

The rogue, my master, knew what belonged to the goldsmith's bills well 
enough, and I observed, when he read the bill of Sir Stephen, he said, 
** This is too big for me to meddle with ;" but when he came to the bill for 
£1%, los., he said to me, "This will do : come hither, Jack." So away 
he runs to Lombard Street, and I after him, huddling the other papers into 
the letter-case. As he went along he inquired the name out immediately, 
and went directly to the shop, put on a good grave countenance, and had 
the money paid him without any stop or question asked. I stood on the 
other side the way, looking about the street, as not at all concerned with 
anybody that way, but observed that when he presented the bill he pulled 
out the letter-case, as if he had been a merchant's boy, acquainted with 
business, and had other bills about him. 

They paid him the money in gold, and he made haste enough in telling 
it over, and came away, passing by me and going into Three King Court, on 
the other side of the way. Then we crossed back into Clement's Lane, 
made the best of our way to Cole Harbour, at the water-side, and got a 
sculler for a penny to carry us over the water to St Mary Over's Stairs, 
where we landed, and were safe enough. 

Here he turns to me : " Colonel Jack," says he, " I believe you are a 
lucky boy : this is a good job ; we '11 go away to St George's Fields, and 
share our booty." Away we went to the Fields, and sitting down on the 
grass, far enough out of the path, he pulled out the money. " Look here, 
Jack," says he, "did you ever see the like before in your life?" " No, 
never," says I, and added, very innocently, " Must we have it all ?" " We 
have it," says he; "who should have it?" "Why," says I, "must the 
man have none of it again that lost it?" "He have it again I" says he, 
" what d' ye mean by that ? " " Nay, I don't know," says I ; " why. you 
said just now you would let him have the t'other bill again, that you said 
was too big for you." 

He laughed at me. *' You are but a little boy," says he, " that 's true ; 
but I thought you had not been such a child neither." So he mighty 
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gravely explained the thing to me thus : That the bill of Sir Stephen Evans 
was a great bill for ;^30o; "and if," says he, "I that am but a poor lad 
should venture to go for the money, they will presently say, how should I 
come by such a bill, and that I certainly found it or stole it ; so they will 
stop me," says he, " and take it away from me, and it may bring me into 
trouble for it too. So," says he, " I did say it was too big for me to meddle 
with, and that I should let the man have it again if I could tell how ; but 
for the money. Jack, the money that we have got, I warrant you he should 
have none of that. Besides," says he, " whoever he be that has lost this 
letter-case, to be sure, as soon as he missed it, he would run to the gold- 
smith and give notice, that if anybody came for the money they should be 
stopped ; but I 'm too old for him there," says he. 

" Why," says I, " and what will you do with the bill ? will you throw it 
away? If you do, somebody else will find it," says I, " and they will go 
and take the money." " No, no," says he, " then they will be stopped 
and examined, as I tell you I should be." I did not well know what 
all this meant, so I talked no more about that ; but we fell to handling 
the money. As for me, I had never seen so much together in all my life, 
nor did I know what in the world to do with it, and once or twice I was 
going to bid him keep it for me, which would have been done like a 
child indeed, for, to be sure, I had never heard a word more of it, though 
nothing had befallen him. 

However, as I happened to hold my tongue as to that part, he shared 
the money very honestly with me ; only at the end he told me that 
though it was true he promised me half, yet as it was the first time, and 
I had done nothing but look on, so he thought it was very well if I took 
a little less than he did ; so he divided the money, which was ;^i2, los., 
into two exact parts, viz., ;^6, 5s. in each part. Then he took ;£i, ss. 
from my part, and told me I should give him that for handsel. " Well," 
says I, " take it then, for I think you deserve it all." So, however, I took 
up the rest. " And what shall I do with this now ?" says I, " for I have 
nowhere to put it" "Why, have you no pockets?" says he. "Yes," 
says I, " but they are full of holes." I have often thouglit since that, 
and with some mirth too, how I had really more wealth than I knew 
what to do with; for lodging I had none, nor any box or drawer to 
hide my money in, nor had I any pocket, but such as I say was full 
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of holes. I knew nobody in the world that I could go and desire them 
to lay it up for me ; for being a poor, naked, ragged boy, they would 
presently say I had robbed somebody, and perhaps lay hold of me, and 
my money would be my crime, as they say it often is in foreign countries. 
And now, as I was full of wealth, behold, I was full of care, for what 
to do to secure my money I could not tell ; and this held me so long, 
and was so vexatious to me the next day, that I truly sat down and 
cried. 

Nothing could be more perplexing than this money was to me all that 
night I carried it in my hand a good while, for it was in gold, all but i6s. ; 
and that is to say, it was in four guineas, and that i6s. was more difficult 
to carry than the four guineas. At last I sat down and pulled off one 
of my shoes, and put the four guineas into that ; but after I had gone 
a while, my shoe hurt me so I could not go, so I was fain to sit down 
again, and take it out of my shoe and carry it in my hand. Then I 
found a dirty linen rag in the street, and I took that up and wrapt it all 
together, and carried it in that a good way. I have often since heard 
people say, when they have been talking of money that they could not 
get in, ** I wish I had it in a foul clout." In truth, I had mine in a foul 
clout, for it was foul according to the letter of that saying, but it served 
me till I came to a convenient place, and then I sat down and washed 
the cloth in the kennel, and so then put my money in again. 

Well, I carried it home with me to my lodging in the glass-house, and 
when I went to go to sleep, I knew not what to do with it. If 1 had let 
any of the black crew I was with know of it, I should have been smothered 
in the ashes for it, or robbed of it, or some trick or other put upon me for 
it ; so I knew not what to do, but lay with it in my hand, and my hand in 
my bosom, but then sleep went from my eyes. Oh, the weight of human 
care ! I, a poor beggar boy, could not sleep as soon as I had but a little 
money to keep, who, before that, could have slept upon a heap of brick- 
bats, stones, or cinders, or anywhere, as sound as a rich man does on his 
down bed, and sounder too. 

Every now and then dropping asleep, I should dream that my money 
was lost, and start like one frighted ; then, finding it fast in my hand, try 
to go to sleep again, but could not for a long while, then drop and start 
again. At last a fancy came into my head that if I fell asleep, 1 should 
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dream of the money, and talk of it in my sleep, and tell that I had money, 
which if I should do, and one of the rogues should hear me, they would 
pick it out of my bosom, and of my hand too, without waking me ; and 
after that thought I could not sleep a wink more ; so that I passed that 
night over in care and anxiety enough. And this, I may safely say, was 
the first night's rest that I lost by the cares of this life, and the deceitful- 
ness of riches. 

As soon as it was day, I got out of the hole we lay in, and rambled 
abroad in the fields towards Stepney ; and there I mused and considered 
what I should do with this money, and many a time I wished that I had 
not had it j for after all my ruminating upon it, and what course I should 
take with it, or where I should put it, I could not hit upon any one thing, 
or any possible method to secure it, and it perplexed me so, that, at last, 
as I said just now, I sat down and cried heartily. 

When my crying was over the case was the same : I had the money 
still, and what to do with it I could not tell. At last it came into my head 
that I would look out for a hole in a tree, and see to hide it there till I 
should have occasion for it. Big with this discovery, as I then thought it, 
I began to look about me for a tree ; for there were no trees in the fields 
about Stepney or Mile-end that looked fit for my purpose ; and if there 
were any that I began to look narrowly at, the fields were so full of people 
that they would see if I went to hide anything there, and I thought the 
people eyed me as it were, and that two men in particular followed me to 
see what I intended to do. 

This drove me farther off, and I crossed the road at Mile-end, and in 
the middle of the town went down a lane that goes away to the Blind 
Beggar's at Bethnal Green. When I came a little way in the lane I found 
a footpath over the fields, and in those fields several trees for my turn, as 
I thought. At last one tree had a little hole in it, pretty high out of my 
reach, and I climbed up the tree to get it, and when I came there, I put 
my hand in, and found (as I thought) a place very fit, so I placed my 
treasure there, and was mighty well satisfied with it ; but behold, putting 
my hand in again to lay it more commodiously, as I thought, of a sudden 
it slipped away from me, and I found the tree was hollow, and my little 
parcel was fallen in quite out of my reach, and how far it might go in I 
knew not ; so that, in ^a word, my money was quite gone, irrecoverably 
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lost. There could be no room so much as to hope ever to see it again, 
for 'twas a vast great tree. 

As young as I was, I was now sensible what a foo! I was before, that I 
could not think of ways lo keep my money, but I must come tlius far to 
throw it into a hole where I could not reach it Well, I thrust my hand 
quite up to my elbow, but no bottom was lo be found, or any end of the 
hole or cavity. I got a stick of the tree, and thrust it in a great way, but 
all was gone ; then I cried, nay, roared out, I was in such a passion ; then 
I got down the tree again, then up again, and thrust in my hand again till 




I scratched my arm and made it bleed, and cried all the while most 
violently. Then I began to think I had not so much as a halfpenny of it 
left for a halfpenny-roll, and 1 was hungry, and then 1 cried again ; then I 
came away in despair, crying and roaring like a little boy Uiat had been 
whipped ; then I went back again to the tree, and up the tree again, and 
thus I did several times. 
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The last time I had gotten up the tree, I happened to come down not 
on the same side that 1 went up and came down before, but on the other 
side of the tree, and on the other side of the bank also ; and, behold, the 
tree had a great open place in the side of it close to the ground, as old 
hollow trees often have ; and, looking into the open place, to my inexpres- 
sible joy, there lay my money and my linen rag, all wrapped up just as I 
had put it into the hole ; for the tree being hollow all the way up, there 
had been some moss or light stuff, which (I had not judgment enough to 
know) was not firm, and had given way when it came to drop out of my 
hand, and so it had slipped down quite at once. 

I was but a child, and I rejoiced like a cliild, for I hollo'd out quite loud 
when I saw it ; I then mn to it and snatched it up, hugged and kissed the 
dirty rag a hundred times ; then danced and jumped about, run from one 
end of the field to the other, and, in short, I knew not what, much less do 
I know now what I did, though I shall never forget the thing, either what 
a sinking grief it was to my heart when I thought I had lost it, or what a 
Hood of joy over^vhelmed me when I had got it again. 

While I was in the first transport of my joy, as I have said, I run about and 
knew not what I did ; but when that was over, I sat down, opened the foul 
clout the money was in, looked at it, told it, found it was all there, and then 
I fell a-crying as savourly as I did before, when 1 thought I had lost it. 

It would tire the reader should I dwell on all the boyish tricks that I 
played in the ecstacy of my joy and satisfaction, when I had found my 
money ; so I break off here. Joy is as extravagant as grief, and since 1 
have been a man, I have often thought that, had such a thing befallen a 
man, so to have lost all he had, and not have a bit of bread to eat, 
and then so strangely to find it again, after having given it so effectually 
over — I say, had it been so with a man, it might have hazarded his using 
some violence upon himself 

Well, I came away with my money, and having taken sixpence out of it, 
before I made it uj) again, I went to a chandler's shop in Mile-end, and 
bought a halfpenny-roll, and a halfpennyworth of cheese, and sat down 
at the door after I bought it, and ate it very heartily, and begged some 
beer to drink with it, which the good woman gave me very freely. 

Away I went then for the town, to see if I could find any of my com- 
panions, and resolved I would try no more hollow trees for my treasure. 
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As I came along Whitechapel, I came by a broker's shop, over against the 
church, where they sold old clothes, for I had nothing on but the worst 
of rags ; so I stopped at the shop, and stood looking at the clothes which 
hung at the door. 

" Well, young gentleman,*' says a man that stood at the door, " you 
look wishfully ; do you see anything you like, and will your pocket compass 
a good coat now ? for you look as if you belonged to the ragged regiment." 
I was affronted at the fellow. " What 's that to you,'' I said, " how ragged 
I am ? If I had seen anything 1 liked, 1 have money to pay for it ; but I 
can go where 1 shan t be huffed at for looking." 

While I said thus, pretty boldly to the fellow, comes a woman out. 
*' What ails you," says she to the man, " to bully away our customers so? 
A poor boy's money is as good as my Lord Mayor's. If poor people did 
not buy old clothes, what would become of our business?" And then 
turning to me, " Come hither, child," says she, " if thou hast a mind to 
anything I have, you shan't be hectored by him. The boy is a pretty boy, 
I assure you," says she to another woman that was by this time come to 
her. " Ay,'* says the other, " so he is, a very well-looking child, if he was 
clean and well dressed, and may be as good a gentleman's son, for any- 
thing we know, as any of those that are well dressed. Come, my dear," 
says she, "tell me what is it you would have?" It pleased me mightily 
to hear her talk of my being a gentleman's son, and it brought former 
things to mind ; but when she talked of my being not clean and in rags, 
llien I cried. 

She pressed me to tell her if I saw anything that I wanted. I told her 
no 'y all the clothes I saw there were too big for me. " Come, child," says 
she, " I have two things here that will fit you, and I am sure you want them 
both ; that is, first, a little hat, and there," says she, tossing it to me, " I'll 
give you that for nothing. And here is a good warm pair of breeches ; 
I dare say," says she, " they will fit you, and they are very tight and good. 
And," says she, " if you should ever come to have so much money that 
you don't know what to do with it, here are excellent good pockets," says 
she, " and a little fob to put your gold in, or your watch in, when you 
get it." 

It struck me with a strange kind of joy, that I should have a place to 
put my money in, and need not go to hide it again in a hollow tree, that 
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I was ready to snatch the breeches out of her hands, and wondered that I 
should be such a fool never to think of buying me a pair of breeches 
before, that I might have a pocket to put my money in, and not carry it 
about two days together in my hand, and in my shoe, and I knew not 
how j so, in a word, I gave her two shillings for the breeches, and went 
over into the churchyard and put them on, put my money into my new 
pockets, and was as pleased as a prince is with his coach and six horses. 
I thanked the good woman, too, for the hat, and told her I would come 
again when I had got more money and buy some other things I wanted ; 
and so 1 came away. 

— Defoe. 



THE ARTFUL DODGER. 



<< 



T T ULLO, my covey ! What 's the row ? " 



The boy who addressed this inquiry to the young wayfarer, was 
about his own age : but one of the queerest-looking boys that Oliver had 
ever seen. He was'a snub-nosed, flat-browed, common-faced boy enough \ 
and as dirty a juvenile as one would wish to see; but he had about him all 
the airs and manners of a man. He was short of his age ; with rather bow 
legs, and little, sharp, ugly eyes. His hat was stuck on the top of his head 
so lightly, that it threatened to fall off every moment — and would have 
done so, very often, if the wearer had not had a knack of every now and 
then giving his head a sudden twitch, which brought it back to its old 
place again. He wore a man's coat, which reached nearly to his heels. 
He had turned the cufis back, half-way up his arm, to get his hands out 
of the sleeves : apparently with the ultimate view of thrusting them into the 
pockets of his corduroy trousers ; for there he kept them. He was, alto- 
gether, as roystering and swaggering a young gentleman as ever stood four 
feet six, or something less, in his bluchers. 

— Dickens. 
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THE CORSAIR A CAPTIVE. 

IN the high chamber of his highest tower 
Sate Conrad, fettered in the Pacha's power. 
His palace perished in the flame— this fort 
Contained at once his captive and his court. 
Not much could Conrad of his sentence blame, 
His foe, if vanquished, had but shared the same :- • 
Alone he sate, in solitude, had scanned 
His guilty bosom, but that breast he manned : 
One thought alone he could not — dared not meet — 
" Oh, how these tidings will Medora greet ? " 
Then — only then — his clanking hands he raised. 
And strained with rage the chain on which he gazed ; 
But soon he found — or feigned — or dreamed relief, 
And smiled in self-derision of his grief. 
" And now come torture when it will— or may, 
More need of rest to nerve me for the day ! " 
This said, with languor to his mat he crept. 
And, whatsoe'er his visions, quickly slept. 
*Twas hardly midnight when that fray begun, 
For Conrad's plans matured, at once were done : 
And Havoc loathes so much the waste of time. 
She scarce had left an uncommitted crime. 
One hour beheld him since the tide he stemmed — 
Disguised— discovered — conquering — ta'en — condemned- 
A chief on land— an outlaw on tht deep- 
Destroying — saving — prisoned — and asleep I 



He left a Corsair's name to other times 
Linked with one virtue and a thousand crimes. 

— Byron. 



F 
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SONG. 

TO ALTHEA, FROM PRISON. 

WHEN Love, with unconfinbd wings, 
Hovers within my gates, 
And my divine Althea brings 

To whisper at my grates ; 
When I lie tangled in her hair. 

And fettered to her eye, 
Tlie birds, that wanton in the air, 
Know no such liberty. 

When, like committed linnets, I 

With shriller throat shall sing 
The sweetness, mercy, majesty, 

And glories of my king \ 
When I shall voice aloud how good 

He is, how great should be. 
Enlarged winds, that curl the flood, 

Know no such liberty. 

Stone walls do not a prison make, 

Nor iron bars a cage ; 
Minds innocent and quiet take 

That for an hermitage. 
If I have freedom in my love, 

And in my soul am free. 
Angels alone, that soar above. 

Enjoy such liberty. 

— Lovelace. 
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SATAN'S SEARCH FOR THE EARTH. 

THE archangel Uriel Satan thus accosts : 
" Uriel, for thou of those seven spirits that stand 
In sight of God's high throne, gloriously bright, 
The first art wont His great authentic will 
Interpreter through highest heaven to bring, 
Wliere all his sons thy embassy attend ; 
And here art likeliest by supreme decree 
Like honour to obtain, and as His eye 
To visit oft this new creation round ; 
Unspeakable desire to see, and know 
All these His wondrous works, but chiefly man, 
His chief delight and favour, him for whom 
All these His works so wondrous He ordained, 
Hath brought me from the quires of cherubim 
Alone thus wandering. Brightest seraph, tell 
In which of all these shining orbs hath man 
His fix^ seat, or fix^d seat hath none. 
But all these shining orbs his choice to dwell ; 
That I may find him, and with secret gaze, 
Or open admiration, him behold. 
On whom the great Creator hath bestowed 
Worlds, and on whom hath all these graces poured ;, 
That both in him and all things, as is meet, 
The universal Maker we may praise ; 
Who justly hath driven out His rebel foes 
To deepest hell, and, to repair that loss, 
Created this new happy race of men 
To serve Him better : wise are ail His ways.*! 
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So spake the false dissembler unperceived ; 
For neither man nor angel can discern 
Hypocrisy, the only evil that walks 
Invisible, except to God alone, 
By His permissive will, through heaven and earth : 
And oft, though wisdom wake, suspicion sleeps 
At wisdom's gate, and to simplicity 
Resigns her charge, while goodness thinks no ill 
Where no ill seems : which now for once beguiled 
Uriel, though regent of the sun, and held 
The sharpest-sighted spirit of all in heaven ; 
Who to the fraudulent impostor foul. 
In his uprightness, answer thus returned : 

" Fair angel, thy desire, which tends to know 
The works of God, thereby to glorify 
The great Work-Master, leads to no excess 
That reaches blame, but rather merits praise 
The more it seems excess, that led thee hither 
From thy empyreal mansion thus alone, 
To witness with thine eyes what some perhaps, 
Contented with report, hear only in heaven : 
For wonderful indeed are all His works. 
Pleasant to know, and worthiest to be all 
Had in remembrance always with delight ; 
But what created mind can comprehend 
Their number, or the wisdom infinite 
That brought them forth, but hid their causes deep? 
I saw, when at His word the formless mass. 
This world's material mould, came to a heap : 
Confusion heard His voice, and wild uproar 
Stood ruled, stood vast infinitude confined ; 
Till at His second bidding darkness fled, 
Light shone, and order from disorder sprung : 
Swift to their several quarters hasted then 
The cumbrous elements, earth, flood, air, fire ; 
And this ethereal quintessence of heaven 
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Flew upward, spirited with various forms, 
That rolled orbicular, and turned to stars 
Numberless, as thou seest, and how they move ; 
Each had his place appointed, each his course ; 
The rest in circuit walls this universe. 
Look downward on that globe, whose hither side 
With light from hence, though but reflected, shines ; 
That place is earth, the seat of man ; that light 
His day, which else, as the other hemisphere, 
Night would invade ; but there the neighbouring moon 
(So call that opposite fair star) her aid 
Timely interposes, and her monthly round 
Still ending, still renewing, through mid heaven, 
With borrowed light her countenance triform 
Hence fills and empties to enlighten the earth, 
And in her pale dominion checks the night. 
That spot to which I point is Paradise, 
Adam's abode ; those lofty shades, his bower. 
Thy way thou canst not miss, me mine requires." 
Thus said, he turned ; and Satan, bowing low. 
As to superior spirits is wont in heaven. 
Where honour due and reverence none neglects. 
Took leave, and towards the coast of earth beneath, 
Down from the ecliptic, sped with hoped success, 
Throws his steep flight in many an aery wheel. 
Nor stayed, till on Niphates' top he lights. 

— Milton. 



A NOCTURNAL ADVENTURE. 

[Count Fathom, attended by a guide, is travelling through a little-known part of the 

Continent.] 

FATHOM departed from the village that same afternoon, and found 
himself benighted in the midst of a forest, far from the habitations 
of men. The darkness of the night, the silence and solitude of the place, 
the indistinct images of the trees that appeared on every side, ** stretching 
their extravagant arms athwart the gloom," conspired to disturb his fancy, 
and raise strange phantoms in his imagination. Although he was not 
naturally superstitious, his mind began to be invaded with an awful terror, 
that gradually prevailed over all the consolations of reason and philosophy ; 
nor was his heart free from the terrors of assassination. In order to 
dissipate these disagreeable reveries, he had recourse to the conversation 
of his guide, by whom he was entertained with the history of divers 
travellers who had been robbed and murdered by ruffians, whose retreat 
was in the recesses of that very wood. 

In the midst of this communication, which did not at all tend to the 
elevation of our hero's spirits, the conductor made an excuse for dropping 
behind, while our traveller jogged on in the expectation of being again 
joined by him in a few minutes. He was, however, disappointed in that 
hope ; the sound of the other horse's feet by degrees grew more and more 
faint, and at last altogether died away. Alarmed at this circumstance. 
Fathom halted in the middle of the road, and listened with the most 
fearful attention ; but his sense of hearing was saluted with nought but 
the dismal sighings of the trees, that seemed to foretell an approaching 
storm. Accordingly, the heavens contracted a more dreary aspect, the 
lightning began to gleam, the thunder to roll, ami the tempest, raising its 
voice to a tremendous roar, descended in a torrent of rain. 

In this emergency, the fortitude of our hero was almost quite overcome. 
So many concurring circumstances of danger and distress might haveai)palled 
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the most undaunted breast ; what impression then must they have made 
upon the mind of Ferdinand, who was by no means a man to set fear at 
defiance ! Indeed, he had well-nigh lost the use of his reflection, and 
was actually invaded to the skin, before he could recollect himself so far 
as to quit the road, and seek for shelter among the thickets that sur- 
rounded him. Having rode some furlongs into the forest, he took his 
station under a tuft of tall trees that screened him from the storm, and in 
that situation called a council within himself, to deliberate upon his next 
excursion. He persuaded himself that his guide had deserted him for 
the present, in order to give intelligence of a traveller to some gang of 
robbers, with whom he was connected ; and that he must of necessity fall 
a prey to those banditti, unless he should have the good fortune to elude 
their search, and disentangle himself from the mazes of the wood. 

Harrowed by these apprehensions, he resolved to commit himself to the 
mercy of the hurricane, as of two evils the least, and penetrate straight for- 
wards through some devious opening, until he should be delivered from 
the forest. For this purpose he turned his horse's head in a line quite 
contrary to the direction of the high road which he had left, on the sup- 
position that the robbers would pursue that track in quest of him, and that 
they would never dream of his deserting the highway, to traverse an un- 
known forest, amidst the darkness of such a boisterous night. After he 
had continued in this progress through a succession of groves and bogs, 
and thorns and brakes, by which not only his clothes, but also his skin, 
suffered in a grievous manner, while every nerve quivered with eagerness 
of dismay, he at length reached an open plain, and pursuing his course in 
full hope of arriving at some village, he descried a rush-light at a distance, 
which he looked upon as the star of his good fortune, and, riding towards 
it at full speed, arrived at the door of a lone cottage, into which he was 
admitted by an old woman, who, understanding he was a bewildered 
traveller, received him with great hospitality. 

When he learned from his hostess that there was not another house 
within three leagues, that she could accommodate him with a tolerable bed, 
and his horse with lodging and oats, he thanked Heaven for his good 
fortune in stumbling upon this homely habitation, and determined to pass 
the night under the protection of the old cottager, who gave him to under- 
stand that her husband, who was a faggot-maker, had gone to tlie next 
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town to dispose of his merchandise, and that, in all probability, he would 
not return till next morning, on account of the tempestuous night Fer- 
dinand sounded the beldame with a thousand artful interrogations, and she 
answered with such appearance of truth and simplicity, that he concluded 
his person was quite secure ; and, after having been regaled with a dish of 
eggs and bacon, desired she would conduct him into the chamber where 
she proposed he should take his repose. He was accordingly ushered up 
by a sort of ladder into an apartment furnished with a standing bed, and 
almost half- filled with trusses of straw. He seemed extremely well pleased 
with his lodging, which in reality exceeded his expectation ; and his kind 
landlady, cautioning him against letting the candle approach the combus- 
tibles, took her leave, and locked the door on the outside. 

Fathom, whose own principles taught him to be suspicious, and ever on 
his guard against the treachery of his fellow-creatures, could have dispensed 
with this instance of her care, in confining her guest to his chamber, and 
began to be seized with strange fancies, when he observed that there was 
no bolt on the inside of the door by which he might secure himself from 
intmsion. In consequence of these suggestions, he proposed to take an 
accurate survey of every object in the apartment, and in the course of his 
inquiry, had the mortification to find the dead body of a man, still warm, 
who had been lately stabbed, and concealed beneath several bundles of 
straw. 

Such a discovery could not fail to fill the breast of our hero with un- 
speakable horror, for he concluded that he himself would undergo the same 
fate before morning, without the interposition of a miracle in his favour. 
In the first transports of his dread he ran to the window, with a view to 
escape by that outlet, and found his flight effectually obstructed by divers 
strong bars of iron. Then his heart began to palpitate, his hair to bristle 
up, and his knees to totter ; his thoughts teemed with presages of death 
and destruction ; his conscience rose up in judgment against him ; and he 
underwent a severe paroxysm of dismay and distraction. His spirits were 
agitated into a state of fermentation that produced a species of resolution 
akin to that which is inspired by brandy or other strong liquors, and, by 
an impulse that seemed supernatural, he was immediately hurried into 
measures for his own preservation. 
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What upon a less interesting occasion his imagination durst not pro- 
pose, he now executed without scruple or remorse. He undressed the 
corpse that lay bleeding among the straw, and, conveying it to the bed in 
his arms, deposited it in the attitude of a person who sleeps at his ease ; 
then he extinguished the light, took possession of the place from whence 
the body had been removed, and, holding a pistol ready cocked in each 
hand, waited for the sequel with that determined purpose which is often 
the immediate production of despair. About midnight he heard the 
sound of feet ascending the ladder ; the door was softly opened ; he saw 
the shadow of two men stalking towards the bed ; a dark lanthorn being 
unshrouded, directed their aim to the supposed sleeper ; and he that held 
it thrust a poinard to his heart ; the force of the blow made a compression 
on the chest, and a sort of groan issued from the windpipe of the defunct ; 
the stroke was repeated without producing a repetition of the note, so 
that the assassins concluded the work was effectually done, and retired 
for the present, with a design to return and rifle the deceased at their 
leisure.* 

Never had our hero spent a moment in such agony as he felt during 
this operation ; the whole surface of his body was covered with a cold 
sweat, and his nerves were relaxed with a universal palsy : in short, he 
remained in a trance that, in all probability, contributed to his safety ; 
for, had he retained the use of his senses, he might have been discovered 
by the transports of his fear. The first use he made of his returned recol- 
lection was to perceive that the assassins had left the door open in their 
retreat ; and he would have instantly availed himself of their neglect, 
by sallying out upon them, at the hazard of his life, had he not been 
restrained by a conversation he overheard in the room below, importing, 
that the ruffians were going to set out upon another expedition, in the 
hopes of finding more prey : they accordingly departed, after having laid 
strong injunctions upon the old woman to keep the door fast locked 
during their absence, and Ferdinand took his resolution without further 
delay. So soon as, by his conjecture, the robbers were at a sufficient dis- 
tance from the house, he rose from his lurking-place, moved softly towards 



* This incident has evidently suggested to Banim a striking scene in his romance of 
" The Nowlans." 
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the bed, and, rummaging the pockets of the deceased, found a purse well 
stored with ducats, — of which, together with a silver watch and a diamond- 
ring, he immediately possessed himself without scruple ; then, descending 
with great care and circumspection into the lower department, stood 
before the old beldame before she had the least intimation of his 
approach. 

Accustomed as she was to the trade of blood, the hoary hag did not 
behold this apparition without giving signs of infinite horror and astonish- 
ment, believing it was no other than the spirit of her second guest, who 
had been murdered ; she fell upon her knees, and began to recommend 
herself to the protection of the saints, crossing herself with as much devo- 
tion as if she had been entitled to the particular care and attention of 
Heaven. Nor did her anxiety abate when she was undeceived in this 
supposition, and understood it was no phantom, but the real substance of 
the stranger, who, without staying to upbraid her with the enormity of her 
crimes, commanded her, on pain of immediate death, to produce his horse; 
to which being conducted, he set her upon the saddle without delay, and 
mounting behind, invested her with the management of the reins, swear- 
ing, in a most i)cremptory tone, that the only chance she had for her life 
was in directing him safely to the next town ; and that, so soon as she 
should give him the least cause to doubt her fidelity in the performance 
of that task, he would on the instant act the part of her executioner. 

This declaration had its effect upon the withered Hecate, who, with 
many supplications for mercy and forgiveness, promised to guide hira in 
safety to a certain village at the distance of two leagues, where he might 
lodge in security, and be provided with a fresh horse, or other conven- 
ience, for pursuing his intended route. On these conditions he told her 
she might deserve his clemency ; and they accordingly took their de- 
parture together, she being placed bestride upon the saddle, holding the 
bridle in one hand, and a switch in the other ; and our adventurer sitting 
on the crupper, superintending her conduct, and keeping the muzzle of a 
pistol close to her ear. In this equipage they travelled across part of the 
same wood in which his guide had forsaken him ; and it is not to be sup- 
posed that he passed his time in the most agreeable reverie, while he 
found himself involved in the labyrinth of those shades which he con- 
sidered as the haunts of robbery and assassination. 
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Common fear was a comfortable sensation to what he felt in this excur- 
sion. The first steps he had taken for his preservation were the effects 
of mere instinct, while his faculties were extinguished or suppressed by 
despair ; but now, as his reflection began to recur, he was haunted by the 
most intolerable apprehensions. Every whisper of the wind through the 
thickets was swelled into tlie hoarse menaces of murder, the shaking of 
the boughs was construed into the brandishing of poniards, and every 
shadow of a tree became the apparition of a ruffian eager for blood. In 
short, at each of these occurrences he felt what was infinitely more tor- 
menting than the stab of a real dagger ; and at every fresh fillip of his fear 
he acted as a remembrancer to his conductress, in a new volley of impre- 
cations, importing that her life was absolutely connected with his opinion 
of his own safety. 

Human nature could not long subsist under such complicated terror. 
At last he found himself clear of the forest, and was blessed with the dis- 
tant view of an inhabited place. He then began to exercise his thoughts 
upon a new subject. He debated with himself whether he should make a 
parade of his intrepidity and public spirit, by disclosing his achievement, 
and surrendering his guide to the penalty of the law ; or leave the old hag 
and her accomplices to the remorse of their own consciences, and proceed 
quietly on his journey to Paris, in undisturbed possession of the purse he 
had already obtained. This last step he determined to take, upon recol- 
lecting that, in the course of his information, the story of the murdered 
traveller would infallibly attract the attention of justice, and in that case 
the effects he had borrowed from the defunct must l.e refunded for the 
benefit of those who had a right to the succession. This was an argument 
which our adventurer could not resist. He foresaw that he should be 
stripped of his acquisition, which he looked upon as the fair fruits of his 
valour and sagacity ; and, moreover, be detained as an evidence against 
the robbers, to the manifest detriment of his affairs. Perhaps, too, he had 
motives of conscience that dissuaded him from bearing witness against a 
set of people whose principles did not much differ from his own. 

Influenced by such considerations, he yielded to the first importunity of 
the beldame, whom he dismissed at a very small distance from the village, 
after he had earnestly exhorted her to quit such an atrocious course of life, 
and atone for her past crimes, by sacrificing her associates to the demands 
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of justice. She did not fail to vow a perfect reformation, and to prostrate 

herself before him for the favour she had found. Then she betook herself 

to her habitation, with full purpose of advising her fellow-murderers to 

repair with all despatch to the village, and impeach our hero, who, wisely 

distrusting her professions, stayed no longer in the place than to hire a 

guide for the next stage, which brought him to the city of Chalons-sur- 

Mame. 

— Smollett. 

TIME. 

LIKE as the waves make towards the pebbled shore, 
So do our minutes hasten to their end ; 
Each changing place with that which goes before, 
In sequent toil all forwards do contend. 

Nativity, once in the main of light, 

Crawls to maturity, wherewith being crowned, 

Crooked eclipses 'gainst his glory fight. 

And Time, that gave, doth now his gift confound. 

Time doth transfix the flourish set on youth. 
And delves tlie parallels in beauty's brow ; 

Feeds on the rarities of nature's truth. 

And nothing stands but for his scythe to mow. 

— Shakespeare. 



H 
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JOHN ANDERSON, MY JO. 

JOHN ANDERSON, my jo, John, 
When we were first acquent ; 
Your locks were like the raven, 
Your bonnie brow was brent. 
But now your brow is beld, John, 

Your locks are like the snaw ; 
But blessings on your frosty pow, 
John Anderson, my jo. 

John Anderson, my jo, John, 

We clamb the hill thegither. 
And mony a canty day, John, 

We Ve had wi' ane anither ; 
Now we maun totter down, John, 

But hand in hand we 11 go. 
And sleep thegither at the foot, 

John Anderson, my jo. 

— Burns. 
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TRUE LOVE. 

LET me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 

Or bends with the remover to remove : — 

Oh, no ! it is an ever-fix^d mark. 

That looks on tempests, and is never shaken ; 
It is the star to every wandering bark. 

Whose worth 's unknown, although his height be taken. 

Love 's not Time's fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle's compass come ; 

Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 
But bears it out even to the edge of doom : — 

If this be error, and upon me proved, 
I never writ, nor no man ever loved. 

— Shakespeare. 
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THE WATERFALL. 

WITH what deep murmurs, through time's silent stealth, 
Does thy transparent, cool, and watery wealth 

Here flowing fall, 

And chide and call, 
As if his liquid, loose retinue staid 
Lingering, and were of this steep place afraid ; 

The common pass, 

Where, clear as glass. 

All must descend 

Not to an end, 
But quickened by this deep and rocky grave, 
Rise to a longer course more bright and brave. 

Dear stream ! dear bank ! where often I 
Have sat, and pleased my pensive eye ; 
Why, since each drop of thy quick store 
Runs thither whence it flowed before. 
Should poor souls fear a shade or night, 
Who came (sure) from a sea of light ? 
Or, since those drops are all sent back 
So sure to thee that none doth lack, 
Why should frail flesh doubt any more 
That what God takes He *ll not restore ? 

— Vaughan. 
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xMY MIND TO ME A KINGDOM IS. 

MY mind to me a kingdom is, 
Such perfect joy therein 1 find, 
That it excels all other bliss 

That God or nature hath assigned : 
Though much I want that most would have. 
Yet still my mind forbids to crave. 

No princely port, nor wealthy store, 

Nor force to win a victory ; 
No wily wit to salve a sore, 

No shape to win a loving eye : 
To none of these I yield as thrall, 
For why, my mind despiseth all. 

I see that plenty surfeits oft, 

And hasty climbers soonest fall ; 

I see that such as are aloft, 

Mishap doth threaten most of all ; 

These get with toil, and keep with fear ; 

Such cares my mind can never bear. 

I press to bear no haughty sway ; 

I wish no more than may suffice ; 
I do no more than well I may. 

Look what I want, my mind supplies ; 
Lo, thus I triumph like a king. 
My mind 's content with anything. 

I laugh not at another's loss. 

Nor grudge not at another's gain ; 

No worldly waves my mind can toss \ 
I brook that is another's bane ; 

I fear no foe, nor fawn on friend ; 

I loathe not life, nor dread mine end. 

My wealth is health and perfect ease, 
And conscience clear my chief defence ; 

I never seek by bribes to please, 
Nor by desert to give offence \ 

Thus do I live, thus will I die : 

Would all do so as well as I ! 



THE STORY OF MARIA.* 

THEY were the sweetest notes I ever heard ; and I instantly let 
down the foreglass to hear them more distinctly. " 'Tis Maria," 
said the postillion, observing 1 was listening. " Poor Maria," continued 
he (leaning his body on one side to let me see her, for he was in a line 
betwixt us), " is sitting upon a bank, playing her vespers upon her pipe, 
with her little goat beside her." 

The young fellow uttered this with an accent and a look so perfectly in 
tune to a feeling heart, that I instantly made a vow, I would give him a 
four and twenty sous piece, when I got to Moulins. 

" And who is poor Maria ?" said I. 

" The love and piety of all the villages around us," said the postillion ; 
"it is but three years ago, that the sun did not shine upon so fair, so 
quick-witted, and amiable a maid ; and better fate did Maria deserve, 
than to have her banns forbid by the intrigues of the curate of the 
parish who published them " 

He was going on, when Maria, who had made a short pause, put the 
pipe to her mouth, and began the air again — they were the same notes ; 
yet were ten times sweeter. " It is the evening service to the Virgin," 
said the young man ; " but who has taught her to play it, or how she came 
by her pipe, no one knows ; we think that heaven has assisted her in 
both; for ever since she has been unsettled in her mind, it seems her only 
consolation — she has never once had the pipe out of her hand, but plays 
that service upon it almost night and day." 

The postillion delivered this with so much discretion and natural 
eloquence, that I could not help deciphering something in his face above 
his condition, and should have sifted out his history had not poor Maria 
taken such full possession of me. 

We had got up by this time almost to the bank where Maria was sitting. 
She was in a thin white jacket, with her hair, all but two tresses, drawn up 
into a silk net, with a few olive-leaves twisfed a little fantastically on one 



* Compiled from ** Tristram Shandy,'* c. 83 (Works of Sterne, ed. 1788, vol. ii., 
pp. 232-236), and "The Sentimental Journey'* (Works of Sterne, ed. 1788, vol. v., 
pp. 217-225). 



side. She was beautiful ; and if ever I felt the full force of an honest 
heart-ache, it was the moment I saw her. 

" God help her ! poor damsel ! — above a hundred masses,'* said the 
postillion, " have been said in the several parish churches and convents 
around, for her ; but without effect. We have still hopes, as she is sensible 
for short intervals, that the Virgin at last will restore her to herself; but 
her parents, who know her best, are hopeless upon that score, and think 
her senses are lost for ever." 

As the postillion spoke thus, Maria made a cadence so melancholy, so 
tender and querulous, that I sprung out of the chaise to help her, 'and found 
myself sitting betwixt her and her goat before I relapsed from my enthusiasm. 

Maria looked wistfully for some time at me, and then at her goat, — and 
then at rfie, — and then at her goat again ; and so on, alternately. 

" Well, Maria," said I, softly, ^^ what resemblance do you find ?" 

I do entreat the candid reader to believe me, that it was from the 
humblest conviction of what a beast man is, that I asked the question ; 
and that I would not have let fallen an unseasonable pleasantry in the 
venerable presence of Misery to be entitled to all the wit that ever 
Rabelais scattered. And yet I own my heart smote me, and that I so 
smarted at the very idea of it, that I swore I would set up for wisdom, and 
utter grave sentences the rest of my days, and never, never attempt again 
to commit mirth with man, woman, or child, the longest day I had to Uve. 

As for writing nonsense to them — I believe there was a reserve ; but 
that I leave to the world. 

" Adieu, Maria ! — adieu, poor hapless damsel ! — sometime, but not now, 
I may hear thy sorrows from thy own lips. 

But I was deceived ; for that moment she took her pipe and told me 
such a tale of woe with it, that I rose lip, and with broken and irregular 
steps walked softly to my chaise. 

What an excellent inn at MouHns ! 

[The foregoing portion of the story is condensed from the eighty-third chapter 
of the "Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy;" its continuation we 
extract from the pages of the *' Sentimental Journey."] 

I never felt what the distress of plenty was in any one shape till now ; 
to travel it through the Bourbonnais, the sweetest part of France, — in the 
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heyday of the vintage, when Nature is pouring her abundance into every 
one's lap, and every eye is Ufted up ; a journey through each step of which 
Music beats time to Labour, and all her children are rejoicing as they 
carry in their clusters ; to pass through this with my affections flying out, 
and kindling at every group before me, — and every one of them was full 
of adventures. 

Just Heaven ! — it would fill up twenty volumes — and, alas ! I have but 
a few small pages left of this to crowd it into ; and half of these must be 
taken up with the poor Maria my friend Mr Shandy met with near 
Moulins. 

The story he had told of that disordered maid affected me not a little 
in the reading ; but when I got within the neighbourhood where she lived 
it returned so strong into my mind, that I could not resist an impulse 
which prompted me to go half a league out of the road, to the village 
where her parents dwelt, to inquire after her. 

'Tis going, like the Knight of the Rueful Countenance,"^ in quest of 
melancholy adventures; but I know not how it is, but I am never so 
perfectly conscious of the existence of a soul within me, as when I am 
entangled in them. 

The old mother came to the door ; her looks told me the story before 
she opened her mouth. She had lost her husband; he had died, she said, 
of anguish^ for the loss of Maria's senses, about a month before. She had 
feared at first, she added, that it would have plundered her poor girl of 
what little understanding was left ; but, on the contrary, it had brought 
her more to herself; still she could not rest ; her poor daughter, she said, 
crying, was wandering somewhere about the road. 

Why does my pulse beat languid as I write this ? and what made La 
Fleur, whose heart seemed only to be tuned to joy, to pass the back of his 
hand twice across his eyes, as the woman stood and told it ? I beckoned 
to the postillion to turn back into the road. 

When we had got within half a league of Moulins, at a little opening in 
the road leading to a thicket, I discovered poor Maria sitting under a 
poplar; she was sitting with her elbow in her lap, and her head leaning 
on one side within her hand. A small brook ran at the foot of the tree. 



* The Knight of the Rueful Countenance, in Cervantes' romance of " Don Quixote." 
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I bid the postillion go on with the chaise to Moulins, and La Fleur to 
bespeak my supper, and that I would walk after him. 

She was "dressed in white, and much as my friend described her, except 
that her hair hung loose, which before was twisted within a silk net. She 
had superadded likewise to her jacket a pale green ribband, which fell 
across her shoulder to the waist ; at the end of which hung her pipe. Her 
goat had been as faithless as her lover ; and she had got a little dog in 
lieu of him, which she had kept tied by a string to her girdle : as I looked 
at her dog, she drew him towards her with the string. " Thou shalt not 
leave me, Sylvio," said she. I looked in Maria's eyes, and saw she was 
thinking more of her father than of her lover or her little goat ; for, as she 
uttered them, the tears trickled down her cheeks. 

I sat down close by her ; and Maria let me wipe them away, as they 
fell, with my handkerchief. I then steeped it in my own, and then in 
hers, and then in mine, and then I wiped hers again ; and as I did it, I 
felt such indescribable emotions within me as, I am sure, could not be 
accounted for from any combinations of matter and motion. 

I am positive I have a soul ; nor can all the books with which mate- 
rialists have pestered the world ever convince me to the contrary. 

When Maria had come a little to herself, I asked her if she remembered 
a pale thin person of a man who had sat betwixt her and her goat about 
two years before ? She said she was unsettled much at that time, but 
remembered it upon two accounts, — that ill as she was, she saw the person 
pitied her, and next, that her goat had stolen his handkerchief, and she 
had beat him for the theft. She had washed it, she said, in the brook, 
and kept it ever since in her pocket, to restore it to him in case she 
should ever see him again, which, she added, he had half promised her. 
As she told me this, she took the handkerchief out of her pocket to let 
me see it ; she had folded it up neatly in a couple of vine-leaves, tied 
round with a tendril ; on opening it, I saw an S marked in one of the 
comers. She had since that, she told me, strayed as far as Rome, and 
walked round St Peter'^ once, and returned back ; that she found her way 
alone across the Apennines, had travelled over all Lombardy without 
money, and through the flinty roads of Savoy without shoes ; how she had 
borne it, and how she got supported, she could not tell ; " but God tempers 
the wind," said Maria, " to the shorn lamb." 
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"Shorn, indeed, and to the quick," said I; "and wast thou in my own 
land, where I have a cottage, I would take thee to it, and shelter thee. 
Thou shouldst eat of my own bread, and drink of my own cup. I would 
be kind to thy Sylvio in all thy weaknesses and wanderings. I would 
seek after thee, and bring thee back. When the sun went down, I would 
say my prayers. And when I had done, thou shouldst play thy evening 
song upon thy pipe ; nor would the incense of my sacrifice be worse 
accepted for entering heaven along with that of a broken heart." 

Nature melted within me as I uttered this ; and Maria observing, as I 
took out my handkerchief, that it was steeped too much already to be of 
use, would needs go wash it in the stream. " And where will you dry it, 
Maria ?" said I. " I '11 dry it in my bosom," said she ; ** 'twill do me good." 

" And is your heart still warm, Maria ?" said I. 

I touched upon the string on which hung all her sorrows ; she looked 
with wistful disorder for some time in my face ; and then, without saying 
anything, took her pipe, and played her service to the Virgin. The string 
I had touched ceased to vibrate ; in a moment or two Maria returned to 
herself, let her pipe fall, and rose up. 

"And where are you going, Maria?" said I. She said, to Moulins. 
" Let us go," said I, " together." Maria put her arm within mine, and, 
lengthening the string to let the dog follow, in that order we entered 
Moulins. 

Though I hate salutations and greetings in the market place, yet when we 
got into the middle of this, I stopped to take my last farewell of Maria. 

Maria, though not tall, was nevertheless of the first order of fine forms ; 
affliction had touched her looks with something that was scarce earthly ; 
still she was feminine, and so much was there about her of all that the 
heart wishes, or the eye looks for in woman, that, could the traces be ever 
worn out of her brain, and those of Eliza out of mine,, she should not only 
eat of my bread and drink of my own cup, but Maria should lie in my 
bosom, and be unto me as a daughter. 

Adieu, poor, luckless maiden ! Imbibe the oil and wine which the 
compassion of a stranger, as he joumeyeth on his way, now pours into 
thy wounds ; the being who has twice bruised thee can only bind them 
up for ever. 

— La WR ENC E St ER N E. 
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THIS WORLD IS ALL A FLEETING SHOW. 

THIS world is all a fleeting show, 
For man's illusion given ; 
The smiles of joy, the tears of woe. 
Deceitful shine, deceitful flow — 
There 's nothing true but heaven ! 

And false the light on glory's plume. 

As fading hues of Even ! 
And love, and hope, and beauty's bloom, 
Are blossoms gathered for the tomb — 

There 's nothing bright but heaven ! 

Poor wand'rers of a stormy day ! 

From wave to wave we *re driven, 
And fancy's flash and reason's ray 
Serve but to light the troubled way — 

There's nothing calm but heaven ! 

— Moore. 



THE SILVER CORD. 



THE silver cord in twain is snapped, 
The golden bowl is broken, 
The mortal mould in darkness wrapped, 

The words funereal spoken ; 
The tomb is built, or the rock is cleft. 

Or delved is the grassy clod. 
And what for mourning man is left ? 
Oh, what is left— but God ! 

— BOWRING. 



, * 
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FAMILY WORSHIP. 

THEN kneeling down, to Hkaven's eternal Kinc, 
The saint, the father, and the husband prays : 
Hope "springs exulting on tiiumphant wing," 
That thus they all shall meet in future days : 
There ever bask in uncreated rays 

No more to sigh or shed tlie bitter tear, 
Together hymning their Creator's praise, 
In such society, yet still more dear ; 
While circling time moves round in an eternal si)here. 

Comj)ared with this, how poor religion's pritlc, 

In all the pomj) of method, and of art, 
When men display to congregations wide 

Devotion's every grace, excej t the heart ! 
The Power, incensed, the pageant will desert, 

The pompous strain, the sacerdotal stole : 
But, haply, in some cottage far apart, 

May hear, well pleased, the language of the soul ; 
And in His book of life the inmates poor enrol. 

From scenes like these old Scotia's grandeur springs, 

That makes her loved at home, revered abroad : 
Princes and lords are but the breath of kings, 

'* An honest man 's the noblest work of God;" 
And certes, in fair virtue's heavenly road, 

The cottage leaves the palace far behind. 
What is a lordling's pomp?— a cumbrous load, 

Disguising oft the wretch of human kind, 
Studied in arts of hell, in wickedness refined I 

— Burns. 
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FRIENDS. 

FRIEND after friend departs ! 
Who hath not lost a friend ? 
There is no union here of hearts, 

That finds not here an end ! 
Were this frail world our final rest, 
Living or dying, none were blest. 

Beyond the flight of time, — 

Beyond the reign of death, 
There surely is some blessed clime 

Where life is not a breath ; 
Nor life's affections transient fire, 
Whose sparks fly upwards and expire. 

There is a world above. 

Where parting is unknown ; 
A long eternity of love 

Formed for the good alone : 
And faith beholds the dying here 
Translated to that glorious sphere ! 

Thus star by star declines. 

Till all are past away ; 
As morning high and higher shines 

To pure and perfect day ; 
Nor sink those stars in empty night, 
But hide themselves in heaven's own light. 

— MONTGOMKKY 



HARLEY AND THE FORTUNE-TELLER. * 

IN a few hours Harley reached the inn where he proi)osed breakfasting; 
but the fulness of his heart would not suffer him to eat a morsel. He 
walked out on the road, and, gaining a little height, stood gazing on that 
quarter he had left. He looked for his wonted prospect, his fields, his 
woods, and his hills : they were lost in the distant clouds ! He pencilled 
them on the clouds, and bade them farewell with a sigh 1 

He sat down on a large stone to take out a little pebble from his shoe, 
when he saw, at some distance, a beggar approaching him. He had on a 
loose sort of coat, mended with different-coloured rags, amongst which the 
blue and the russet were the i)redominant. He had a short, knotty stick 
in his hand, and on the top of it was stuck a ram's horn; his knees (though 
he was no pilgrim) had worn the stuff off his breeches ; he wore no shoes, 
and his stockings had entirely lost that part of them which should have 
covered his feet and ankles : in his face, however, was the plump appear- 
ance of good humour ; he walked a good round pace, and a crook-legged 
dog trotted at his heels. 

" Our delicacies," said Harley to himself, " are fantastic ; they are not 
in nature ! That beggar walks over the sharpest of these stones bare- 
footed, whilst I have lost the most delightful dream in the world from the 
smallest of them happening to get into my shoe." 

The beggar had by this time come up, and, pulling off a piece of hat, 
asked charity of Harley ; the dog began to beg too : — it was impossible to 
resist both ; and, in truth, the want of shoes and stockings had made both 
unnecessary, for Harley had destined sixpence for him before. The beggar, 
on receiving it, poured forth blessings without number ; and, with a sort of 
smile on his countenance, said to Harley, " that if he wanted to have his 
fortune told" — Harley turned his eye briskly on the beggar : it was an un- 
promising look for the subject of a prediction, and silenced the prophet 
immediately. " I would much rather learn,'' said Harley, ** what it is in 



* From "The Man of Feeling." The first edition was published anonymously m 1771 
A complete edition of Mackenzie's works, in 8vo, was issued at Edinburgh in 1838. 
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Jiir power to tell nie : your tradt must he an eiUfrtaining one : sit down 
II [lie slone, and let me know something of your jirofession ; 1 have often 
louijiit of turning fortnne-teller for a week or two myse!f_" 
" MastL-r," rc[ilie(i the beggar, "I like your frankness mncli; God knows 




I had the humour of piain-dealing in me from a child ; but there is no 
doing with it in this world ; we must live as we can, and lying is, as you 
call it, my profession ; but 1 was in some sort forced lo the trade, for I 
dealt once in telling truth. 

" I was a labourer, sir, and gained as mucli as lo make me livu ; 1 nevur 
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laid by, indeed, for I was reckoned a piece of a wag, and your wags, I take 
it, are seldom such, Mr Harley." " So," said Harley, "you seem to know 
me." " Ay, there are few folks in the country that 1 don't know something 
of: how should I tell fortunes else ? " ** True ; but to go on with your 
story. You were a labourer, you say, and a wag; your industry, I suppose, 
you left with your old trade ; but your humour you preserve to be of use 
to you in your new." 

**What signifies sadness, sir? A man grows lean on 't ; but I was 
brought to my idleness by degrees ; first, I could not work, and it went 
against my stomach to work ever after. I was seized with a jail fever at 
the time of the assize being in the county where I lived ; for I was 
always curious to get acquainted with the felons, because they are com- 
monly fellows of much mirth and little thought — qualities I had ever an 
esteem for. In the height of this fever, Mr Harley, the house where I 
lay took fire, and burnt to the ground. I was carried out in that con 
dition, and lay all the rest of my illness in a barn. . I got the better of 
my disease, however, but I was so weak that I spit blood whenever I 
attempted to work. I had no relation living that I knew of, and I never 
kept a friend above a week, when I was able to joke. I seldom remained 
above six months in a parish, so that I might have died before I had 
found a settlement in any. Thus I was forced to beg my bread, and a 
sorry trade I found it, Mr Harley. 1 told all my misfortunes truly, but 
tliey were seldom believed ; and the few who gave me a halfpenny as 
they passed, did it with a .shake of the head, and an injunction not to 
trouble them with a long story. In short, I found that people cared not 
to give alms without some security for their money. A wooden leg or a 
withered arm is a sort of draft upon heaven for those who choose to have 
their money placed to account there ; so I changed my plan, and, instead 
of telling my own misfortunes, began to prophesy happiness to others. 
This I found by much the better way : folks will always listen when the 
tale is their own ; and of many who say they do not believe in fortune- 
telling, I have known few on whom it had not a very sensible effect. I 
pick up the names of their acquaintances ; amours and little squabbles 
are easily gleaned among servants and neighbours ; and, indeed, people 
themselves are the best intelligencers in the world for our purpose. They 
dare not puzzle us for their own sakes, for ever}' one is anxious to hear 
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what they wish to beUeve ; and they who repeat it, to laugh at it when 
they have done, are generally more serious than their hearers are apt to 
imagine. With a tolerable good memory, and some share of cunning, 
with the help of walking a-night over heaths and churchyards, with this, 
and showing the tricks of that there dog, whom I stole from the serjeant 
of a marching regiment (and, by tlie way, he can steal, too, upon occa- 
sion), I make shift to pick up a livelihood. My trade, indeed, is none 
of the honestest ; yet people are not much cheated neither, who give a 
few halfpence for a prospect of happiness, which 1 have heard some 
persons say is all a man can arrive at in this world. But I must bid you 
good-day, sir ; for I have three miles to walk before noon, to inform some 
boarding-school young ladies whether their husbands are to be peers of 
the realm, or captains in the army — a question which I promised to 
answer them by that time." 

Harley had drawn a shilling from his pocket ; but Virtue bade him 
consider on whom he was going to bestow it : Virtue held back his arm ; 
but a milder form, a younger sister of Virtue's, not so severe as Virtue, 
nor so serious as Pity, smiled upon him : his fingers lost their compression ; 
nor did Virtue bfifer to catch the money as it fell. It had no sooner 
reached the ground, than the watchful cur (a trick he had been taught) 
snapped it up ; and, contrary to the most approved method of steward- 
ship, delivered it immediately into the hands of his master. 

— Henry Mackenzie. 
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BY ALLAN STREAM. 

BY Allan stream I chanced to rove 
While Phoebus sank beyond Benledi ; 
The winds were whispering through the grove, 

The yellow -corn was waving ready : 
I listened to a lover's sang, 

And thought on youthfu' pleasures many ; 
And aye the wild wood echoes rang — 
Oh dearly do I love thee, Annie. 

Oh happy be the woodbine bower, 

Nae nightly bogle make it eerie ; 
Nor ever sorrow stain the hour. 

The i)lace and time I met my dearie ! 
Her head upon my throbbing breast. 

She, sinking, said, ** 1 'm thine for ever ! " 
"NMiile mony a kiss the seal imprest, 

The sacred vow, — we ne*er should sever. 

The haunt o' spring's the primrose brae, 

The simmer joys the flocks to follow ; 
How cheer>', through her shortening day. 

Is autumn, in her weeds o' yellow ! 
But can they melt the glowing heart, 

Or chain the soul in si)eechless pleasure. 
Or through each nerve the rapture dart. 

Like meeting her, our bosom's treasure ? 

— Burns. 



THE ADVENTURES OF A STROLLING PLAYER.* 



I AM fond of amusement, in whatever company it is to be found ; and 
wit, though dressed in rags, is ever pleasing to me. I went, some 
days ago, to take a walk in St James's Park about the hour in which 
company leave it to go to dinner. There were but few in the walks, and 
those who stayed seemed, by their looks, rather more willing to forget that 
they had an appetite than gain one. I sat down on one of the benches, 
at the other end of which was seated a man in very shabby clothes. 

We continued to groan, to hem, and to cough, as usual upon such 
occasions ; and at last ventured upon conversation. " I beg pardon, sir," 
cried I, " but I think I have seen you before ; your face is familiar to 
me." " Yes, sir," replied he, " I have a good familiar face, as my friends 
tell me. I am as well known in every town in England as the dromedary 
or live crocodile. You must understand, sir, that I have been these 
sixteen years Merry Andrew to a puppet show : last Bartholomew Fair my 
master and I quarrelled, beat each other, and parted ; he to sell his 
puppets to the pincushion-makers in Rosemary Lane, and I to starve in 
St James's Park." 

" I am sorry, sir, that a person of your appearance should labour under 
any difficulties." " Oh, sir," returned he, " my appearance is very much 
at your service ; but though I cannot boast of eating much, yet there are 
few that are merrier; if I had twenty thousand a year I should be very 
merry : and, thank the fates, though not worth a groat, I am very merry 
still. If I have threepence in my pocket, I never refuse to be my three 
halfpence ; and if I have no money, I never scorn to be treated by any 
that are kind enough to pay my reckoning. What think you, sir, of a 
steak and a tankard ? You shall treat me now, and I will treat you again, 
when I find you in the park in love with eating, and without money to pay 
for a dinner." 

As I never refuse a small expense for the sake of a merry companion, 
we instantly adjourned to a neighbouring ale-house, and in a few moments 



* From "Miscellaneous Essays" (first collected by Reed, and published about 1795), 
Essay vi. 



had a frothing tankard and a smoking steak spread on the table before us. 
It is impossible to express how much the sight of such good cheer 
improved my companion's vivacity. " I like this dinner, sir," says he, 
"for three reasons: first, because I am naturally fond of beef; secondly, 
because I am hungry ; and, thirdly and lastly, because 1 get it for nothing : 
no meal eats so sweet as that for which we do not pay." 

He therefore fell to, and his appetite seemed to correspond with his 
inclination. After dinner was over, he observed that the steak was tough : 
" and yet, sir," returns he, ** bad as it was, it seemed a rump steak to me. 
Oh, the delights of poverty and a good appetite ! We beggars are the very 
fondhngs of nature; the rich she treats like an arrant step-mother; they 
are pleased with nothing ; cut a steak from what part you will, and it is 
insupportably tough ; dress it up with pickles, and even pickles cannot 
procure them an appetite. But the whole creation is filled with good 
things for the beggar ; Calvert's butt out-tastes champagne, and Sedgeley's 
home-brewed excels Tokay. Joy, joy, my blood ! though our estates lie 
nowhere, we have fortunes wherever we go. If an inundation sweeps 
away half the grounds of Cornwall, I am content — I have no lands there ; 
if the stocks sink, that gives me no uneasiness — I am no Jew." The 
fellow's vivacity, joined to his poverty, I own, raised my curiosity to know 
something of his life and circumstances ; and I entreated that he would 
indulge my desire. " That I will, sir, and welcome ; only let us drink to 
prevent our sleeping ; let us have another tankard while we are awake — 
let us have another tankard ; for oh, how charming a tankard looks when 
full ! 

" You must know, then, that I am very well descended ; my ancestors 
have maile some noise in the world ; for my mother cried oysters, and my 
father beat a drum ; I am told we have even had some trumpeters in our 
family. Many a nobleman cannot show so respectable a genealogy ; but 
that is neither here nor there. As I was their only child, my father 
designed to breed me up to his own employment, which was that of a 
drummer to a puppet-show. Thus the whole employment of my younger 
years was that of interpreter to Punch and King Solomon in all his glory. 
But though my father was very fond of instructing me in beating all the 
marches and points of war, I made no very great progress, because I 
naturally had no ear for music; so at the age of fifteen, I went and listed 
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for a soldier. As 1 had ever hated beating a drum, so I soon found that 
I disHked carrying a musket also ; neither the one trade nor the other was 
to my taste, for I was by nature fond of being a gentleman : besides, I was 
obliged to obey my captain : he has his will, I have mine, and you have 
yours ; now I very reasonably concluded, that it was much more comfort- 
able for a man to obey his own will than another's. 

" The life of a soldier soon, therefore, gave me the spleen. I asked 
leave to quit the service, but as I was tall and strong, my captain thanked 
me for my kind intention, and said, because he had a regard for me we 
should not part. I wrote to my father a very dismal, penitent letter, and 
desired that he should raise the money to pay for my discharge ; but as 
the good old man was as fond of drinking as I was, — sir, my service to 
you, — and those who are fond of drinking never pay for other people's 
discharges ; in short, he never answered my letter. What could be done ? 
If I have not money, I said to myself, to pay for my discharge, I must find 
an equivalent some other way ; and that must be by running away. I 
deserted, and that answered my purpose every bit as well as if I had 
bought my discharge. 

" Well, I was now fairly rid of my military employment. I sold my 
soldier's clothes, bought worse, and, in order not to be overtaken, took the 
most unfrequented roads possible. One evening, as I was entering a 
village, I perceived a man, whom I afterwards found to be the curate of 
the parish, thrown from his horse in a miry road, and almost smothered in 
the mud. He thanked me for my trouble, and was going off, but 1 
followed him home, for I loved always to have a man thank me at his own 
door. The curate asked a hundred questions ; as, whose son I was, from 
whence I came, and whether I would be faithful. I answered him greatly 
to his satisfaction, and gave myself one of the best characters in the world 
for sobriety, — sir, I have the honour of drinking your health, — discretion, 
and fidelity. To make a long story short, he wanted a servant, and hired 
me. With him I lived but two months ; we did not much like each other : 
I was fond of eating, and he gave me but little to eat ; I loved a pretty 
girl, and the old woman, my fellow-servant, was ill-natured and ugly. As 
tliey endeavoured to starve me between them, I made a pious resolution 
to prevent their committing murder : I stole the eggs as they were laid ; 
emptied every unfinished bottle that I could lay my hands on ; whatever 
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eatable came in my way was sure to disappear, — in short, they found I 
would not do ; so I was discharged one morning, and paid three shillings 
and sixpence for two months' wages: 

" While my money was getting ready, I employed myself in making 
preparations for my departure. Two hens were hatching in an out-house 
— I went and took the eggs from habit ; and not to separate the parents 
from the children, I lodged hens and all in my knapsack. After this piece 
of frugality I returned to receive my money, and with my knapsack on my 
back, and a staff in my hand, I bade adieu, with tears in my eyes, to my old 
benefactor. I had not gone far from the house when I heard behind me 
the cry of " Stop thief! " but this only increased my desi)atch : it would 
have been foolish to stop, as I knew the voice could not be levelled at me 
— but hold, I think I passed those two months at the curate's without 
drinking. Come, the times are dry, and may this be my poison, if ever 1 
spend two more pious, stupid months in all my life ! 

" Well, after travelling some days, whom should I light upon but a 
company of strolling players. The moment 1 saw them at a distance my 
heart warmed to them ; I had a sort of natural love for everything of the 
vagabond order. They were employed in settling their baggage, which 
had been overturned in a narrow way : I offered my assistance, which they 
accepted, and we soon became so well acquainted that they took me as 
a servant. This was a paradise to me ; they sang, danced, drank, ate, and 
travelled all at the same time. By the blood of all the Mirabels ! I thought 
I had never lived till then ; I grew as merry as a grig, and laughed at every 
word that was spoken. They liked me as much as I liked them. I was a 
very good figure, as you may see ; and though I was poor, I was not modest. 

" I love a straggling life above all things in the world ; sometimes good, 
sometimes bail ; to be warm one day, and cold to-morrow ; to eat when 
we can get it, and drink when — the tankard is out — it stands before me. 
We arrived that evening at Tenterden, and took a large room at the 
Cireyhound, where we resolved to exhibit *' Romeo and Juliet," with the 
funeral procession, the grave, and the garden scene. Romeo was to be 
l)erformed by a gentleman from the Theatre Royal in Drury I^ne ; Juliet 
by a lady who had never appeared on any stage before ; and I was to snuff 
the candles : — all excellent in our way. We had figures enough, but the 
difficulty was to dress, them. The same coat that served Romeo, turned 
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with the blue lining outwards, served for his friend Mercutio ; a large piece 
of crape sufficed at once for Juliet's petticoat and pall; a pestle and 
mortar, from a neighbouring apothecary's, answered all the purposes of a 
bell; and our landlord's own family, wrappe I in white sheets, served to 
fill up the procession. In short, there were but three figures among us that 
might be said to be dressed with any propriety, — I mean the nurse, the 
starved apothecary, and myself. Our performance gave universal satisfac- 
tion : the whole audience were enchanted with our powers. 

" There is one way by which a strolling player may be ever secure of 
success ; that is, in our theatrical way of expressing it, to make a great 
deal of the character. To speak and act as in common life, is not playing, 
nor is it what people come to see : natural speaking, like sweet wine, runs 
glibly over the palate, and scarcely leaves any taste behind it ; but being 
high in a part resembles vinegar, which grates upon the taste, and one feels 
it while he is drinking. To please in town or country, the way is to cry, 
wring, cringe into attitudes, mark the emphasis, slap the pockets, and 
labour like one in the falling sickness ; that is the way to work for applause 
— that is the way to gain it. 

**As we received much reputation for our skill on this first exhibition, 
it was but natural for me to ascribe part of the success to myself. I snuffetl 
the candles, — and let me tell you, that without a candle snuffer, the piece 
would lose half its embellishments. In this manner we continued a fort- 
night, and drew tolerable houses, but the evening before our intended 
departure, we gave out our very best i)iece, in which all our strength was to 
be exerted. We had great expectations from this, and even doubled our 
prices, when behold ! one of the principal actors fell ill of a violent fever. 
This was a stroke like thunder to our little company : they were resolved 
to go in a body, to scold the man for falling sick at so inconvenient a time, 
and that too of a disorder that threatened to be expensive. I seized the 
moment, and offered to act the part myself in his stead. The case was 
desperate. They accepted my offer ; and I accordingly sat down, with the 
part in my hand, and a tankard before me, — sir, your health, — and studied 
the character, which was to be rehearsed the next day, and played soon after. 

" I found my memory excessively helped by drinking. I learned my 
part with astonishing rapidity, and bade adieu to snuffing candles ever after. 
I found that nature had designed me for more noble employments, and I j 
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was resolved to take her when in the humour. We got together, in order 
to rehearse ; and I informed my companions — masters no longer — of the 
surprising change I felt within me. "Let the sick man," said I, "be 
under no uneasiness to get well again ; I '11 fill his place to universal satis- 
faction. He may even die if he thinks proper ; I '11 engage that he shall 
never be missed ! I rehearsed before them, strutted, ranted, and received 
applause. They soon gave out that a new actor of eminence was to appear, 
and immediately all the genteel places were bespoke. Before I ascended 
the stage, however, I concluded within myself, that as I brought money to 
the house, I ought to have my share of the profits. * Gentlemen,' said I, 
addressing our company, *I don't pretend to du-ect you : far be it from me 
to treat you with so much ingratitude : you have published my name in 
the bills with the utmost good-nature, and, as affairs stand, cannot act with- 
out me : so, gentlemen, to show you my gratitude, I expect to be paid for 
my acting as much as any of yon, otherwise I declare off: I '11 brandish my 
snuffers and clip candles as usual ! ' This was. a very disagreeable proposal, 
but they found it impossible to refuse it ; it was irresistible — it was 
adamant : they consented, and I went on as King Bajazet — my frowning 
brows bound with a stocking stuffed into a turban, while on my captive 
arms I brandished a jack-chain. Nature seemed to have fitted me for the 
part ; I was tall and had a loud voice ; my very entrance excited universal 
applause ; I looked round on the audience with a smile, and made a most 
low and grateful bow, for that is the rule among us. As it w^as a very 
I)assionate part, I invigorated my spirits with three full glasses — the tankard 
is almost out — of brandy. By Alia ! it is almost inconceivable how I went 
through it ; Tamerlane was but a fool to me ; though he was sometimes 
loud enough too, yet I was still louder than he ; but then, besides, I had 
attitudes in abundance : in general, I kept my arms folded up thus, upon 
the pit of my stomach ; it is the way at Drury Lane, and has always a fine 
effect. The tankard would sink to the bottom before I could get through 
half my merits : in short, I came off like a prodigy ; and such was my suc- 
cess, that I could ravish the laurels even from a sirloin of beef. The prin- 
cipal ladies and gentlemen of the town came to me, after the play was over, 
to compliment me upon my success : one praised my voice, another my 
person. * Upon my word,' says the squire's lady, * he will make one of 
the finest actors in Europe : I say it, and I think I am something of a 
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judge.' Praise in the beginning is agreeable enough, and we receive it as 
a favour ; but when it comes in great quantities, we regard it only as a debt 
which nothing but our merit could extort: instead of thanking them, I 
internally applauded myself. We were desired to gi\'e our piece a second 
time : we obeyed, and I was applauded even more than before. 

" At last we left the town, in order to be at a horse-race at some distance 



from thence. I shall never think of Tentcrden without tears of gratitude 
and respect. The ladies and gentlemen there, take my word for it, are 
very good judges of plays and actors— come, let us drink their healths, if 
you please, sir. We quitted the town, I say ; and there was a wide 
difference between my coming in and going out ! I entered the town a 
candle-snuffer, and I quitted it a hero ! Such is the world : little to-day, 
and great to-morrow, I could say a great deal more upon tliat subject, — 
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something truly sublime, upon the ups and downs of fortune ; but it would 
give us both the spleen, and so I shall pass it over. 

" The races were ended before we arrived at the next town, which was 
no small disappointment to our company ; however, we were resolved to 
take all we could get I played capital characters there too, and came off 
with my usual brilliancy. I sincerely believe I should have been the first 
actor in Europe had my growing merit been properly cultivated ; but there 
came an unkindly frost, which nipped me in the bud, and levelled me once 
more to the common standard of humanity. I played Sir Harry Wildair ; 
all the country ladies were charmed : if I but drew out my snuff-box, the 
whole house was in a roar of rapture ; when I exercised my cudgel, I 
thought they would have fallen into convulsions. 

" There was a lady who had received an education of nine months in 
London, and this gave her pretensions to taste which rendered her the in- 
disputable mistress of the ceremonies wherever she came. She was informed 
of my merits ; everybody praised me, yet she refused at first going to see 
me perform ! She could not conceive, she said, anything but stuff from a 
stroller ; talked something in praise of Garrick, and amazed the ladies 
with her skill in enunciations, tones, and cadences. She was at last, how^- 
ever, prevailed upon to go \ and it was privately intimated to me what a 
judge was to be present at my next exhibition. However, no way intimi- 
dated, I came on in Sir Harry, one hand stuck in my breeches, and the 
other in my bosom, as is usual at Drury Lane ; but instead of looking at 
me, I perceived the whole audience had their eyes upon the lady who had 
been nine months at London ; from her they expected the decision which 
was to secure the general's truncheon in my hand, or sink me down into a 
theatrical letter-carrier; I opened my snuff-box, took snuff; the lady was 
solemn, and so were the rest : I broke my cudgel on Alderman Smuggler's 
back; still gloomy, melancholy all— the lady groaned, and shrugged her 
shoulders : I attempted by laughing myself to excite at least a smile, but 
the devil a cheek could I perceive wrinkled into sympathy ; I found it 
would not do. All my good humour now became forced ; my laughter 
was converted into hysteric grinning ; and while I pretended spirits, my 
eye showed the agony of my heart : in short, the lady came with an 
intention to be displeased, and displeased she was ; my fame expired ; I 
am here, and — the tankard is no more !" 



— Goldsmith. 
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THE JEWS REVENGP:. 

Sclarifio, Tell us, do you hear whether Antonio have had any loss at 
sea or no ? 

Shylock. There I have another bad match : a bankrupt, a prodigal, who 
dare scarce show his head on the Rialto ; — a beggar, that used to come so 
smug upon the mart ; — let him look to his bond : he was wont to call 
me usurer ;— let him look to his bond : he was wont to lend money for a 
Christian courtesy ; — let him look to his bond. 

Salar, Why, I am sure, if he forfeit, thou wilt not take his flesh;. what's 
that good for ? 

Shy, To bait fish withal : if it will feed nothing else, it will feed my 
revenge. He hath disgraced me, and . hindered me of half a million ; 
laughed at my losses, mocked at my gains, scorned my nation, thwarted 
my bargains, cooled my friends, heated mine enemies; and what's his 
reason? I am a Jew. Hath not a Jew eyes? hath not a Jew hands, 
organs, dimensions, senses, affections, passions ? fed with the same food, 
hurt with the same weapons, subject to the same diseases, healed by the 
same means, warmed and cooled by the same winter and summer, as a 
Christian is ? If you prick us, do we not bleed ? if you tickle us, do we not 
laugh? if you poison us, do we not die ? and if you wrong us, shall we not 
revenge? If we are like you in the rest, we will resemble you in that. 
If a Jew wrong a Christian, what is his humility ? Revenge. If a Christian 
wrong a Jew, what should his sufferance be by Christian example? Why, 
revenge. The villany you teach me, I will execute ; and it shall go hard 
but I will better the instruction. 

— Shakespeare. 
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WILLIAM TELL TO HIS NATIVE MOUNTAINS. 

YE crags and peaks, I 'm with you once again I 
I hold to you the hands you first beheld, 
To show they still are free. Methinks.I hear 
A spirit in your echoes answer me, 
And bid your tenant welcome to his home 
Again ! — O sacred forms, how proud you look ! 
How high you Hft your heads into the sky ! 
How huge you are, how mighty, and how free ! 
Ye are the things that tower, that shine ; whose smile 
Makes glad — whose frown is terrible ; whose forms. 
Robed or unrobed, do all the impress wear 
Of awe divine. Ye guards of liberty, 
I 'm with you once again ! — I call to you 
With all my voice ! — I hold my hands to you 
To show they still are free. I rush to you 
As though I could embrace you ! 

Scaling yonder peak, 
I saw an eagle wheeling near its brow. 
O'er the abyss : his broad expanded wings 
Lay calm and motionless upon the air, 
As if he floated there without their aid, 
By the sole act of his unlorded will, 
That buoyed him proudly up. Instinctively 
I bent my bow ; yet kept he rounding still 
His airy circle, as in the delight 
Of measuring the ample range beneath, 
And round about ; absorbed, he heeded not 
The death that threatened him. — I could not shoot — 
'Twas liberty ! — I turned my bow aside, 
And let him soar away ! 
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Heavens ! with what pride I used 
To walk these hills, and look up to my God, 
And think the land was free. Yes, it was free — 
From end to end, from cliff to lake, *twas free — 
Free as our torrents are that leap our rocks, 
And plough our valleys without asking leave ; 
Or as our peaks that wear their caps of snow 
In very presence of the regal sun. 
How happy was I then ! I loved 
Its very storms. Yes, I have often sat 
In my boat at night, when midway o'er the lake — 
The stars went out, and down the mountain-gorge 
The wind came roaring. I have sat and eyed 
The thunder breaking from his cloud, and smiled 
To see hinl shake his lightnings o'er my head, 
And think I had no master save his own. 
On the wild jutting cliff, o'ertaken oft 
By the mountain blast, I Ve laid me flat along ; 
And while gust followed gust more furiously, 
As if to sweep me o'er the horrid brink. 
Then I have thought of other lands, whose storms 
Are summer flaws to those of mine, and just 
Have wished me there ; — the thought that mine was free 
Has checked that wish, and I have raised my head, 
And cried in thraldom to that furious wind. 
Blow on 1 This is the land of liberty ! 

— Knowles. 



THE HALL OF EBLIS.* 

THE Caliph and Nouronihar beheld each other with amazement at 
finding themselves in a place which, though roofed with a vaulted 
ceiling, was so spacious and lofty that, at first, they took it for an immeas- 
urable plain. But their eyes at length growing familiar to the grandeur 
of the surrounding objects, they extended their view to those at a dis- 
tance, and discovered rows of columns and arcades, which gradually 
diminished till they terminated in a point radiant as the sun when he 
darts his last beams athwart the ocean. The pavement, strewed over 
with gold dust and saffron, exhaled so subtile an odour as almost over- 
powered them. They, however, went on, and observed an infinity of 
censers, in which ambergrise and the wood of aloes were continually 
burning. Between the several columns were placed tables, each spread 
with a profusion of viands, and wines of every species sparkling in vases 
of crystal. A throng of genii, and other fantastic spirits, of either sex, 
danced lasciviously at the sound of music, which issued from beneath. 

In the midst of this immense hall, a vast multitude was incessantly 
passing, who severally kept their right hands on their hearts, without once 
regarding anything around them. They had all the livid paleness of 
death. Their eyes, deep sunk in their sockets, resembled those phos- 
phoric meteors that glimmer by night in places of interment. Some 
stalked slowly on, absorbed in profound reverie ; some, shrieking with 
agony, ran furiously about, like tigers, wounded with poisoned arrows ; 
whilst others, grinding their teeth in rage, foamed along more frantic 
than the wildest maniac. They all avoided each other ; and though sur- 
rounded by a multitude that no one could number, each wandered at 
random, unheedful of the rest, as if alone on a desert where no foot had 
trodden. 

Vathek and Nouronihar, frozen with terror at a sight so baleful, de- 
manded of the Giaour what those appearances might mean, and why 
these ambulating spectres never withdrew their hands from their hearts ? 

* From ** Vathek :" an Arabian Tale, from an unpublished MS., with Notes, critical 
and explanatory. (Edited by Ilenley. London, 1786. Small 8vo.) 
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" Perplex not yourselves with so much at once," replied he, bluntly ; " you 
will soon be acquainted with all : let us haste, and present you to Eblis/* 
They continued their way through the multitude ; but, notwithstanding 
their confidence at first, they were not sufficiently composed to examine, 
with attention, the various perspective of halls and of galleries that opened 
on the right hand and left, which were all illuminated by torches and 
braziers, whose flames rose in pyramids to the centre of the vault At 
length they came to a place, where long curtains, brocaded with crimson 
and gold, fell from all parts in solemn confusion. Here the choirs and 
dances were heard no longer ; the light which glimmered came from 
afar. 

After some time, Vathek and Nouronihar perceived a gleam brightening 
through the drapery, and entered a vast tabernacle hung round with the 
skins of leopards. An infinity of elders, with streaming beards, and afrits 
in complete armour, had prostrated themselves before the ascent of a lofty 
eminence ; on the top of which, upon a globe of fire, sat the formidable 
Eblis : his person was that of a young man, whose noble and regular fea- 
tures seemed to have been tarnished by malignant vapours : in his large 
eyes appeared both pride and despair : his flowing hair retained some 
resemblance to that of an angel of light : in his hand, which thunder had 
blasted, he swayed the iron sceptre that causes the monster Ouranbad, 
the afrits, and all the powers of the abyss to tremble : at his presence the 
heart of the Caliph sunk within him, and he fell prostrate on his face. 
Nouronihar, however, though greatly dismayed, could not help admiring 
the person of Eblis, for she expected to have seen some stupendous 
giant. Eblis, with a voice more mild than might be imagined, but such 
as penetrated the soul, and filled it with the deepest melancholy, said, 
" Creatures of clay, I receive you into mine empire : ye are numbered 
amongst my adorers : enjoy whatever this palace aflbrds, — the treasures 
of the pre-adamite sultans, — their fulminating sabres, and those talismans 
that compel the dives to open the subterranean expanses of the mountains 
of Kaf, which communicate with these : there, insatiable as your curiosity 
niay be, shall you find sufficient objects to gratify it : you shall possess 
the exclusive privileges of entering the fortresses of Aherman, and the 
halls of Argeuk, where are portrayed all creatures endowed with intelli- 
gence, and the various animals that inhabited the earth prior to the crea- 
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tion of that contemptible being whom ye denominate the father of man- 
kind." 

Vathek and Nouionihar, feeling themselves revived and encouraged by 
this harangue, eagerly said to the Giaour, ** Bring us instantly to the place 
which contains these precious talismans. " Come," answered the wicked 
dive, with his maligaant grin, " come and possess all that my sovereign 
hath promised ; and more." He then conducted them into a long aisle, 
adjoining the tabernacle; preceding them with hasty steps, and followed by 
his disciples with the utmost alacrity. They reached, at length, a hall of 
great extent, and covered with a lofty dome; around which appeared fifty 
l)orta]s of bronze, secured with as many fastenings of iron. A funereal 
gloom prevailed over the whole scene. Here, upon two beds of incor- 
ruptible cedar, lay recumbent the fleshless forms of the pre-Adamite kings, 
who had been monarchs of the whole earth. They still possessed enough 
of life to be conscious of their deplorable condition. Their eyes retained a 
melancholy motion ; they regarded one another with looks of the deepest 
dejection ; each holding his right hand motionless to his heart. At their 
feet were inscribed the events of their several reigns, their power, their 
pride, and their crimes ; Soliman Daki ; and Soliman, called Gran Ben 
Gian, who, after having chained up the dives in the dark caverns of Kaf, 
became so presumptuous as to doubt of the supreme power. All these 
maintained great state ; though not to be compared with the eminence 
of Soliman Ben Daoud. 

This king, so renowned for his wisdom, was of the loftiest elevation ; 
and placed immediately under the dome. He appeared to possess more 
animation than the rest. Though from time to time he laboured with 
profound sighs, and, like his companions, kept his right hand on his heart ; 
yet his countenance was more composed, and he seemed to be listening to 
the sullen roar of a cataract visible in part through one of the grated 
portals. This was the only sound that intruded on the silence of these 
doleful mansions. A range of brazen vases surrounded the elevation. 
" Remove the covers from these cabalistic depositories," said the Giaour to 
Vathek, " and avail thyself of the talismans which will break asunder all 
these gates of bronze, and not only render thee master of the riches con- 
tained within them, but also of the spirits by which they are guarded." 

The Calij)h, whom this ominous preliminary had entirely disconcerted. 
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approached the vases with faltering footsteps, and was ready to sink with 
terror when he heard the groans of Soliman. As he proceeded, a voice 
from the livid lips of the prophet articulated these words : " In my life- 
time I filled a magnificent throne : having, on my right hand, twelve 
thousand seats of gold, where the patriarchs and the prophets heard my 
doctrines ; on my left, the sages and doctors, upon as many thrones of 
silver, were present at all my decisions. Whilst I thus administered justice 
to innumerable multitudes, the birds of the air, hovering over me, served 
as a canopy against the rays of the sun. My people flourished ; and my 
palace rose to the clouds ; I erected a temple to the Most High, which 
was the wonder of the universe : but I basely suffered myself to be seduced 
by the love of women, and a curiosity that could not be restrained by 
sublunary things. I listened to the counsels of Ahriman, and the daughter 
of Pharaoh, and adored fire, and the hosts of heaven. I forsook the holy 
city, and commanded the genii to rear the stupendous palace of Islakar, 
and the terrace of the watch-towers ; each of which was consecrated to a 
star. There, for a while, I enjoyed myself in the zenith of glory and 
pleasure. Not only men, but supernatural beings were subject also to my 
will. I began to think, as these unhappy monarchs around had already 
thought, that the vengeance of heaven was asleep ; when, at once, the thunder 
burst my structures asunder, and precipitated me hither : where, however, 
I do not remain, like the other inhabitants, totally destitute of hope ; for 
an angel of light hath revealed, that in consideration of the piety of my 
early youth, my woes shall come to an end when this cataract shall for 
ever cease to flow. Till then I am in torments, ineffable torments ! an 
unrelenting fire plays upon my heart.'* 

Having uttered this exclamation, Soliman raised his hands towards heaven, 
in token of supplication ; and the Caliph discerned through his bosom, 
which was transparent as crystal, his heart enveloped in flames. At a 
sight so full of horror, Nouronihar fell back, like one petrified, into the 
arms of Vathek, who cried out with a convulsive sob, " O Giaour ! whitheY 
hast thou brought us ! Allow us to depart, and I will relinquish all thou 
hast promised. O Mahomet ! remains there no mercy ?" "None ! None !'* 
replied the malicious dive. "Know, miserable prince! thou art now in the 
abode of vengeance and despair. Thy heart, also, will be kindled like those 
of the other votaries of Eblis. A few days are allotted to thee previous 
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to this fatal period : employ them as thou wilt \ recline on these heaps of 
gold ; command the infernal potentates ; range at thy pleasure through 
these immense subterranean domains: no barrier shall be shut against 
thee. As for me, I have fulfilled my mission : I now leave thee to thy- 
self." At these words he vanished. 

— Beckford. 



' MERCY. 

THE quality of mercy is not strained ; 
It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heaven, 
Upon the place beneath : it is twice blessed, — 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes : 
*Tis mightiest in the mightiest : it becomes 
The throng monarch better than his crown ; 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 
The attribute to awe and majesty, 
Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings ; 
But mercy is above this sceptred sway ; 
It is enthrone in the hearts of kings. 
It is an attribute to God himself; 
And earthly power doth then show likest God's 
When mercy seasons justice. Therefore, Jew, 
Though justice be thy plea, consider this, — 
That, in the course of justice, none of us 
Should see salvation : we do pray for mercy ; 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy. 

— Shakespeare. 
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BLIGHTED HOPES. 

KNEW, I knew it could not last— j 

'Twas bright, 'twas heavenly, but *tis past ! 



Oh ! ever thus, from childhood's hour, 
I *ve seen my fondest hopes decay ; 

I never loved a tree or flower, 
But *t\vas the first to fade away. 

I never nursed a dear gazelle, 

To glad me with its soft black eye. 
But when it came to know me well, 

And love me, it was sure to die ! 

Now too — the joy most like divine 

Of all I ever dreamt or knew, 
To see thee, hear thee, call thee mine — 

O misery ! must I lose that too ? 

Yet go— on peril's brink we meet; — 

Those frightful rocks — that treacherous sea — 

No, never come again — though sweet. 
Though heaven, it may be death to thee. 

Farewell I and blessings on thy way. 
Where'er thou go'st, beloved stranger ! 

Better to sit and watch that ray, 

And think thee safe, though far away. 
Than have thee near me, and in danger ! 

— Moore. 
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GOUGAUNE BARRA. 

THERE is a green island in lone Goiigaune Barra, 
Where Allua of songs rushes forth as an arrow ; 
In deep-valleyed Desmond : — a thousand wild fountains 
Come down to that lake, from their home in the mountains. 
There grows the wild ash, and a time-stricken willow 
Looks chidingly down on the mirth of the billow ; 
As, like some gay child, that sad monitor scorning. 
It lightly laughs back to the laugh of the morning. 

And its zone of dark hills — oh ! to see them all bright'ning 
When the tempest flings out its red banner of lightning ; 
And the waters rush down 'mid the thunder's deep rattle, 
Like clans from their hills at the voice of the battle ; 
And brightly the fire-crested billows are gleaming, 
And' wildly from Mullagh the eagles are screaming : — 
Oh ! where is the dwelling in valley, or high land. 
So meet for a bard as this lone little island ? 

How oft, when the summer sun rested on Clara, 

And lit the dark heath on the hills of I vera. 

Have I sought thee, sweet spot, from my home by the ocean, 

And trod all thy wilds with a minstrel's devotion ; 

And thought of thy bards, when assembling together 

In the cleft of thy rocks, or the depth of thy heather, 

They fled from the foeman's dark bondage and slaughter^ 

And waked their last song by the rush of thy water. 

— CaLLAN AN. 
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INNISFALLEN. 

SWEET Innisfallen, fare thee well, 
May calm and sunshine long be thine ! 
How fair thou art, let others tell, 
While but to feel how fair is mine. 

Sweet Innisfallen, fare thee well, 
And long may light around thee smile, 

As soft as on that evening fell. 
When first I saw that fairy isle. 

Thou wert too lovely, then, for one 
Who had to turn to paths of care. 

Who had through vulgar crowds to run. 
And leave thee bright and silent there. 

No more along thy shores to roam, 
But on the world's dim ocean tost, 

Dream of thee sometimes, as a home 
Of sunshine, he had seen and lost. 

Far better in thy weeping hours, 

To part from thee as I do now. 
When mist is o'er thy blooming bowers, 

Like sorrow's veil on beauty's brow. 

For though unrivalled still thy grace, 
Thou dost not look, as then, too blest, 

But in thy shadows, seem'st a place 
Where weary man might hope to rest — 

Might hope to rest, and find in thee 
A gloom like Eden's on the day 

He left its shade, when every tree, 
Like thine, hung weeping o'er his way. 

Weeping or smiling, lovely isle ! 

And still the lovelier for thy tears — 
For though but rare thy sunny smile, 

'Tis heaven's own glance when it appears. 

Like feeling hearts whose joys are few, 
But when indeed they come, divine — 

The steadiest light the sun e'er threw 
Is lifeless to one glance of thine. 

— Moore. 



A SCOTTISH WEDDING.* 



NEVER did nature show herself belter pleased on any festival than 
on Walter^s wedding-day. The sun shone out as if his very rays 
were as much made up of gladness as of light. The dew-drops twinkled 
as if instinct with pleasure. The birds lilted — the waters and the windows 
sparkled ; cocks crowed as if they were themselves bridegrooms ; and the 
sounds of laughing girls, and cackling hens, made the rural banks of the 
Clyde joyful for many a mile. 

It was originally intended that the minister should breakfast at Kil- 
markeckle to perform the ceremony there ; but this, though in accordance 
with newer and genteeler fashions, was over-ruled by the young friend.*? 
of the bride and bridegroom insisting that the wedding should be cele- 
brated with a ranting dance and supper worthy of the olden, and, as 
they told Leddy Grippy, better times. 

In furtherance of this plan, the minister, and all his family, were in- 
vited, and it was arranged that the ceremony should not take place till 
the evening, when the whole friends of the parties, with the bride and 
bridegroom at their head, should walk in procession after the ceremony 
from the manse to Grippy, where the bam, by the fair hands of Miss Meg 
and her companions, was garnished and garlanded for the ball and banquet 
Accordingly, as the marriage hour drew near, and as it had been pre- 
viously concerted by the " best men '' on both sides, a numerous assem- 
blage of the guests took place, both at Grippy and Kilmarkeckle ; and at 
the time appointed, the two parties, respectively carrying with them the 
bride and bridegroom, headed by a piper playing " Hey let us a' to the 
bridal," proceeded to the manse, where they were met by their worthy 
parish doctor at the door. 

The Reverend Doctor Denholm was one of those old estimable stock 
characters of the best days of the presbytery, who, to great learning and 
sincere piety, added an inexhaustible fund of couthy jocularity. He 
was far advanced in life, an aged man, but withal hale and hearty, and as 
fond of an innocent play, such as a wedding or a christening, as the 
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blithest spirit in its teens of any lass or lad in the parish. But he was not 
quite prepared to receive so numerous a company ; nor, indeed, could any 
room in the manse have accommodated half the party. He therefore 
proposed to perform the ceremony under the great tree, which sheltered 
the house from the south-west wind in winter, and afforded shade and 
shelter to all the birds of summer that ventured to trust themselves be- 
neath its hospitable boughs. To this, however, Walter, the bridegroom, 
seemed disposed to make some objection, alleging " that it might be a very 
good place for field-preaching, or for a tent on sacramental occasions, but 
it was an unco like thing to think of marrying folk under the canopy of the 
heavens ;" adding, that "he didna think it was canny to be married under 



a tree." 



The doctor soon, however, obviated this objection, by assuring him 
that Adam and Eve had been married under a tree. 

" Gude keep us a* frae sic a wedding as they had," replied Watty, 
" where the deil was the best man ! Howsoever, doctor, sin' it 's no an 
apple-tree, I '11 mak a conformity." At which tlie pipes again struck up, 
and led by the worthy doctor bareheaded, tlie whole assemblage pro- 
ceeded to the spot. 

" Noo, doctor," said the bridegroom, as all present were composing 
themselves to listen to the religious part of the ceremony, — "noo, doctor, 
dinna scrimp the prayer, but tie a sicker knot. I hae nae broo o* the car- 
nahty o' five minute marriages, like the Glasgowers, and ye can weel afford 
to gie us half an hour, 'cause ye 're weel payt for the wind o' your mouth ; 
the hat and gloves I sent you cost me four and twenty shillings, clean 
countit out to my brother Charlie, that wouldna, in his niggerality, faik me 
a saxpence on a' the liveries I bought frae him." 

This address occasioned a little delay, but order being again restored, 
the reverend doctor, folding his hands together, and lowering his eyelids, 
and assuming his pulpit voice, began the prayer. 

It was a calm and beautiful evening ; the sun at the time appeared to be 
resting on the flaky amber that adorned his western throne, to look back on 
the world, as if pleased to see the corn and the fruits gathered, with which 
he had assisted to fill the wide lap of the matronly earth. We happened 
at the time to be walking alone towards Blantyre, enjoying the universal 
air of contentment with which all things at the golden sunsets of autumn 







spirit of man lo se- 
renity anil re]>ose. As we approached 
the Utile gate that opened to the foolpath >.■.■ 
across the glebe by which tlje road to the 
village was abridged to visitors on foot, our atten- 
tion was first drawn toH'ards the wedding party 
by the kindly, pleasing, deep-toned voice of the 
venerable luslor, whose solemn murmurs rose softly ii 
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air, diffusing all around an odour of holiness that sweetened the very 
sense of life. 

We paused, and uncovering, walked gently and quietly towards the 
spot, which we reached just as the worthy doctor had bestowed the bene- 
diction. The bride looked blushing and expectant, but Walter, instead of 
saluting her in the customary manner, held her by the hand at arm's 
length, and said to the doctor, " Be served." 

" Ye should kiss her, bridegroom," said the minister. 

" I ken that," replied Watty, " but no till my betters be served. Help 
yersel, doctor." 

Upon which the doctor, wiping his mouth with the back of his hand, 
enjoyed himself as requested. 

"It's the last buss," added Walter, "it's the last buss, Betty Bodle, 
ye *11 e'er gie to mortal man while I am your gudeman." 

" I didna think," said the reverend doctor aside to us, ** that the 
creature had sic a knowledge o' the vows." 

The pipes at this crisis being again filled, the guests, hand in hand, fol- 
lowing the bridegroom and bride, then marched to the ornamented barn at 
Grippy, to which we were invited to follow. 

Having accepted the invitation to come with the minister's family to the 
wedding, we stopped and took tea at the manse with the reverend doctor 
and Mrs Denholm, the young ladies and their brother having joined the 
procession. For all our days we have been naturally of a most sedate 
turn of mind ; and although then but in our twenty-third year, we preferred 
the temperate good-humour of the doctor s conversation, and the house- 
holdry topics of his wife, to the boisterous blair of the bagpipes. As soon, 
however, as tea was over, with Mrs Denholm dressed in her best, and the 
pastor in his newest suit, we proceeded towards Grippy. 

By this time the sun was set, but the speckless topaz of the western 
skies diffused a golden twilight that tinged every object with a pleasing 
mellow softness. Like the wedding-ring of a bashful bride, the new moon 
just showed her silver rim, and the evening star was kindling her lamp 
as we approached the foot of the avenue which led to the house, the 
windows of which sparkled with festivity ; while from the bam the merry 
yelps of two delighted fiddles, and the good-humoured grumbling of a 
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well-pleased bass, mingling with laughter and squeaks, and the thudding of 
bounding feet, made every pulse in our young blood circle as briskly as the 
dancers in their reeling. 

When we reached the door, the moment that the venerable minister 
made his appearance tiie music stopped, and the dancing was suspended, 
by which we were enabled to survey the assembly for a few minutes in its 
most composed and ceremonious form. At the upper end of the bam 
stood two arm-chairs, one of which, appropriated to the bridegroom, was 
empty ; in the other sat the bride, panting from the vigorous efforts she 
had made in the reel that was interrupted by our entrance. The bride- 
groom himself was standing near a table close to the musicians, stirring a 
large punch-bowl, and filling from time to time the glasses. His father 
sat in a corner by himself, with his hands leaning on his staff, and his lips 
firmly drawn together, contemplating the scene before him with a sharp 
but thoughtful eye. Old Kilmarkeckle, with an ivory snuff-box, mounted 
with gold, in his hand, was sitting with Mr Keelevin on the left hand of 
Claud, evidently explaining some remarkable property in the quality of the 
snuff, to which the honest lawyer was paying the utmost attention, looking 
at the philosophical laird, however, every now and then, with a counten- 
ance at once expressive of admiration, curiosity, and laughter. Leddy 
Grippy sat on the left of the bride, apparelled in a crimson satin gown, 
made for the occasion, with a stupendous fabric of gauze and calcut, 
adorned with vast convolutions of broad red ribbons, for a head-dress, and 
a costly French shawl, primly pinned open to show her embroidered 
stomacher. At her side sat the meek and beautiful Isabella, like a prim- 
rose within the shadow of a peony ; and on Isabella's left the aged Lady 
Plealands, neatly dressed in white silk, with a close cap of black lace, 
black silk mittens, and a rich black apron. But we must not attempt thus 
to describe all the guests, who, to the number of nearly a hundred, young 
and old, were seated in various groups around the sides of the bam ; for 
our attention was drawn to Milrookit, the Laird of Dirdumwhamle, a 
hearty widower, for the second time, about forty-five — he might be older 
— who, cozily in a corner, was engaged in serious courtship with Miss 
Meg. 

When the formalities of respect with which Doctor Denholm was so 
properly received had been duly perfomied, the bridegroom bade the 
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fiddlers again play up, and, going towards the minister, said, " Do ye smell 
ony thing gude, sir?" 

" No doubt, bridegroom," replied the doctor ; ** I canna be insensible 
to the pleasant savour of the supper." 

" Come here, then," rejoined Watty, " and I '11 show you a sight would 
do a hungry body good. Weel I wot my mother hasna spared her skill 
and spice." In saying which he lifted aside a carpet that had been drawn 
against the bam like a curtain behind the seats at the upper end of the 
ball-room, and showed him the supper-table, on which about a dozen men 
and maid servants were in the act of piling joints and pies that would have 
done credit to the Michaelmas dinner of the Glasgow magistrates. " Isna 
that a gallant banquet ? " said Watty ; " look at yon braw pastry pie wi' 
the king's crown on 't.'* 

The reverend doctor declared that it was a very edificial structure, and 
he had no doubt it was as good as it looked. " Would you like to pree 't, 
doctor ? I '11 just nip off ane o* the pearlies on the crown to let you taste 
how good it is. It '11 never be missed." 

The bride, who overheard part of this dialogue, started up at these words, 
and as Walter was in the act of stretching forth his hand to plunder the 
crown, she pulled him by the coat-tail, and drew him into the chair appro- 
priated for him, sitting down at the same time in her own, on his left, 
saying, in an angry whisper, ** Are ye fou* already, Watty Walkinshaw ? 
If ye mudge out o' that seat again this night, I '11 mak' you as sick o' pies 
and puddings as ever a dog was o' het kail." 

Nothing more particular happened before supper ; and everything went 
of! at the banquet as mirthfully as on any similar occasion. 

— John Galt. 
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TIMES GO BY TURNS. 

THE lopped tree in time may grow again, 
Most naked plants renew both fruit and flower ; 
The sorriest wight may find release of pain, 

The driest soil suck in some moistening shower : 
Time goes by turns, and chances change by course, 
From foul to fair, from better hap to worse. 

The sea of Fortune doth not ever flow ; 

She draws her favours to the lowest ebb ; 
Her tides have equal times to come and go ; 

Her loom doth weave the fine and coarsest web : 
No joy so great but runneth to an end, 
No hap so hard but may in fine amend. 

Not always fall of leaf, nor ever spring ; 

Not endless night, yet not eternal day ; 
The saddest birds a season find to sing ; 

The roughest storm a calm may soon allay. 
Thus, with succeeding turns, God tempereth all, 
That man may hope to rise, yet fear to fall. 

A chance may win that by mischance was lost ; 

That net that holds no great takes little fish ; 
In some things all, in all things none are crossed ; 

Few all they need, but none have all they wish. 
Unmingled joys here to no man befall ; 
Who least, hath some ; who most, hath never all. 

— Southwell. 
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ON THE RECEIPT OF MY MOTHER'S PICTURE. 

FAITHFUL remembrancer of one so dear, 
O welcome guest, though unexpected here ! 
Who bidd'st me honour with an artless song. 
Affectionate, a mother lost so long. 

• ••••• 

My mother ! when I learned that thou wast dead, 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed ? 
Hovered thy spirit o'er thy sorrowing son. 
Wretch even then, life's journey just begun? 
Perhaps thou gav'st me, though unfelt, a kiss ; 
Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in bliss — 
Ah, that maternal smile ! — it answers — Yes. 
I heard the bell tolled on thy burial day, 
I saw the hearse that bore thee slow away. 
And, turning from my nursery window, drew 
A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu ! 
But was it such ? — It was. — Where thou art gone 
Adieus and farewells are a sound unknown. 
May I but meet thee on that peaceful shore, 
The parting words shall pass my lips no more ! 
Thy maidens, grieved themselves at my concern, 
Oft gave me promise of thy quick return. 
What ardently I wished, I long believed. 
And, disappointed still, was still deceived; 
By expectation every day beguiled, " 
Dupe of to morrow even from a child. 
Thus many a sad to-morrow came and went, 
Till, all my stock of infant sorrows spent, 
I learned at last submission to my lot. 
But, though I less deplored thee, ne'er forgot. 

Where once we dwelt our name is heard no more. 
Children not thine have trod my nursery floor ; 
And where the gardener Robin, day by day. 
Drew me to school along the public way, 
Delighted with my bauble coach, and wrapped 
In scarlet mantle warm, and velvet capped, 
'Tis now become a history little known, 
That once we called the pastoral house our own. 
Short-lived possession 1 But the record fair, 
That memory keeps of all thy kindness there. 
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Still outlives many a storm, that has effaced 

A thousand other themes less deeply traced. 

Thy nightly visits to my chamber made, 

That thou might'st know me safe and warmly laid ; 

Thy morning bounties e'er I left my home, 

The biscuit, or confectionery plum ; 

The fragrant waters on my cheeks bestowed 

By thy own hand, till fresh they shone and glowed : 

All this, and more endearing still than all, 

Thy constant flow of love, that knew no fall, 

Ne'er roughened by those cataracts and breaks, 

That humour interposed too often makes ; 

All this still legible in memory's page. 

And still to be so to my latest age, 

Adds joy to duty, makes me glad to pay 

Such honours to thee as my numbers may ; 

Perhaps a frail memorial, but sincere, 

Not scorned in heaven, though little noticed here. 

• ••••• 

Thou, as a gallant bark from Albion's coast 
(The storms all weathered and the ocean crossed), 
Shoots into port at some well-havened isle, 
Where spices breathe, and brighter seasons smile, 
There sits quiescent on the floods, that show 
Her beauteous form reflected clear below. 
While airs impregnated with incense play 
Around her, fanning light her streamers gay ; 
So thou, with sails how swift ! hast reached the shore, 
"Where tempests never beat nor billows roar;" 
And thy loved consort on the dangerous tide 
Of life long since has anchored by thy side. 
But me, scarce hoping to attain that rest, 
Always from port withheld, always distressed, — 
Me howling blasts drive devious, tempest-tossed. 
Sails ripped, seams opening wide, and compass lost. 
And (lay by day some current's thwarting force 
Sets me more distant from a prosperous course. 
Yet, oh, the thought, that thou art safe, and he ! 
That thought is joy, arrive what may to me. 
My boast is not that I deduce my birth 
From loins enthroned, and rulers of the earth ; 
But higher far my proud pretensions rise, — 
The son of parents passed into the skies. — Cowper. 



A DOMESTIC PICTURE.* 

MRS RAYLAND had been long confined by a fit of the gout ; and 
the warm weather of Whitsuntide had only just enabled her to 
walk, leaning on a crutch on one side, and on Mrs Lennard on the other, 
in a long gallery which reached the whole length of the south wing, and 
which was hung with a great number of family pictures. Mrs Rayland 
had peculiar satisfaction in relating the history of the heroes and dames 
of her family who were represented by these portraits. Sir Roger de 
Coverley never went over the account of his ancestors with more correct- 
ness or more delight. Indeed, the reflections of Mrs Rayland were unin- 
terrupted by any of those little blemishes in the history of her progenitors 
that a little bewildered the good knight ; for she boasted that not one of 
the Rayland family had ever stooped to degrade himself by trade ; and 
that the marriage of Mrs Somerville, her aunt, was the only instance in 
which a daughter of the Raylands had stooped to an inferior alliance. 
The little withered figure, bent down with age and infirmity, and the last 
of a race which she was thus arrogantly boasting — a race which, in a few 
years, perhaps in a few months, might be no more remembered, was a 
ridiculous instance of human folly and vanity, at which Lennard had sense 
enough to smile internally, while she affected to listen with interest to 
stories which she had heard repeated for near forty years. It was in the 
midst of her attention to an anecdote, which generally closed the narration, 
of a speech made by Queen Anne to the last Lady Rayland on her having 
no son, that a sudden and violent bounce towards the middle of the gallery 
occasioned an interruption of the story, and equal amazement in the lady 
and her confidante, who, both turning round, not very nimbly indeed, 
demanded of Monimia, who had been sitting in one of the old-fashioned 
bow-windows, of which the casement was open, what was the matter. 

Monimia, covered with blushes, and in a sort of scuflUe to conceal some- 
thing with her feet, replied, hesitating and trembling, that she did not 
know. 



♦ From **The Old Manor House" (edit., London. 4 vols. 1798). 
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Mrs Txnnard, who probably guessed the truth, declared loudly that she 
would immediately find out. But It was not the work of a moment to seat 
her lady safely on one of the leathern settees, while she herself hastened to 
the window to discover, if possible, who had from the court below thrown 
in the something that had thus alarmed them. Before she reached the 
window, therefore, the court was clear, and Monimia had recovered her 
confusion, and went on with her work. 

Mrs Lennard now thought proper to give another turn to the incident. 
She said, it must have been some accidental noise from the wainscot's 
cracking in dry weather — " though I could have sworn at the moment," 
cried she, " that something very hard, like a stone or a stick, had been 
thrown into the room. However, to be sure, I must have been mistaken, 
for certainly there is nobody in the court : and really one does recollect 
hearing in this gallery very odd noises, which, if one was superstitious, 
might sometimes make one uneasy. Many of the neighbours, some years 
ago, used to say to me, that they wondered I was not afraid of crossing it of 
a night by myself, when you, ma'am, used to sleep in the worked bed- 
chamber, and I lay over the housekeeper's room. But I used to say, that 
you had such an understanding, that I should offend you by showing any 
foolish fears ; and that all the noble family that owned this house time out 
of mind were such honourable persons, that none of them could be sup- 
posed likely to walk after their decease, as the spirits of wicked persons 
are said to do. But however, they used to answer in reply to that, that 
some of your ancestors, ma'am, had hid great sums of money and valuable 
jewels in his house, to save it from the wicked rebels in the time of the 
blessed Martyr ; and that it was to reveal these treasures that the appear- 
ance of spirits had been seen, and strange noises heard about the house." 

This speech was so exactly calculated to please the lady to whom it was 
addressed, that it almost obliterated the recollection of the little alarm she 
had felt, and blunted the spirit of inquiry, which the twinges of the gout 
also contributed to diminish ; and fortunately the arrival of the apothecary, 
who was that moment announced, and whose visits were always a matter 
of importance, left her no longer any time to interrogate Monimia. But 
Mrs Lennard, having led her down to her great chair, and seen her safely 
in conference with her physical friend, returned hastily to the gallery, 
where Monimia still remained demurely at work, and peremptorily in- 
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sisted on knowing what it was that had bounced into the room, and struck 
against the picture of Sir Hildebrand himself, who, in armour, and on a 
wliite horse whose flanks were overshadowed by his stupendous wig, 
pranced over the great gilt chimney-piece, just as he appeared at the head 
of a County Association in 1707. 

Monimia was a poor dissembler, and had never in her life been guilty 
of a falsehood. She was as little capable of disguising as of denying the 
truth ; and the menaces of her aunt frightened her into an immediate 
confession, that it was Mr Orlando, who, passing through the court to go 
to cricket in the park, had seen her sitting at the window, and, " not 
thinking any harm," had thrown up his ball, " only in play," to make her 
jump, but that it had unluckily gone through the window, and hit against 
the picture. 

" And what became of it afterwards ? " angrily demanded Mrs Lennard. 

" It bounded," answered the innocent culprit, — " it bounded across the 
floor, and I rolled it away with my feet under the chairs.'* 

" And how dared you ? " exclaimed the aunt, — " how dared you, artful 
little hussy ! conceal the truth from me ? How dared you encourage any 
such abominable doings ? A pretty thing indeed to have happen ! Sup- 
pose the good-for-nothing boy had hit my lady or me upon the head or 
breast, as it was a mercy he did not, there would have been a fine story I 
Or suppose he had broke the windows, shattered the panes, and cut us 
with the glass ! Or what if he had beat the stained glass of my lady's 
coat-of-arms, up at top there, all to smash, what d 'ye think would have 
become of you, you worthless little puss? What punishment would have 
been bad enough for you ? " 

" My dear aunt," said the weeping Monimia, " how could I help it ? I 
am sure I did not know what Mr Orlando was going to do. I saw him 
but a moment before ; and you know that, if I had known he intended to 
throw the ball up, I dared not have spoken to him to have prevented it." 

" Have spoken to him, indeed ! No, I think not. Remember this, 
girl, that you have come off" well this time, and I shan't say anything of 
the matter to my lady ; but if I ever catch you speaking to that wicked 
boy, or even daring to look at him, I will turn you out of doors that 
moment ; and let this teach you that I am in earnest." 

Having thus said, she gave the terrified, trembling girl a violent blow, or 
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what was, in her language, a good box on the ear, which, forcing her head 
against the stone window-frame, almost stunned her. She then repeated 
it on the lovely neck of her victim, where the marks of her fingers were to 
be traced many days afterwards ; and then flounced out of the room, and 
composing herself, went down to give her share of information, as to her 
lady's complaint, to the apothecary. 

— Charlotte Smith. 



TEN YEARS AGO. 

" '^ I ^EN years ago," the world was then 
-I A pleasant and a lovely dream ; 
Life was a river banked by floWers, 

With sunshine gleaming o'er the stream. 
The path was new, and there was thrown 

A sweet veil over Pleasure's ray ; 
But ignorance is happiness 

When young Hope is to show the way; 
And fair the scenes that Hope would show 
When youth was bright, ** ten years ago." 

Ten years are past — life is no more 

The fairy land that once I knew — 
Pleasures have proved but falling stars. 

And many a sweetest spell untrue. 
But may I look on these dear ones. 

Feel their soft smile, their rosy kiss ; 
Or may I turn, beloved, to thee, 

My own home-star of truth and bliss ! 
While love's sweet lights thus round me glow, 
Can I regret " ten years ago ? " 

— Miss Landon. 
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WHA'S AT THE WINDOW, WHA? 

OH, wha 's at the window, wha, wha ? 
Oh, wha 's at the window, wha, wha ? 
Wha but blythe Jamie Glen, 
He *s come sax miles and ten, 
To tak' bonnie Jeanie awa, awa, 
To tak' bonnie Jeanie awa. 

He has plighted his troth, and a', and a*, 
Leal love to gi'e, and a', and a', 

And sae has she dune, 

By a* that *s abune. 
For he lo'es her, she lo*es him, 'bune a', 'bune a*, 
He lo'es her, she lo'es him, 'bune a\ 

Bridal-maidens are braw, braw, 
Bridal-maidens are braw, braw. 

But the bride's modest ee 

And warm cheek are to me 
'Bune pearlins, and brooches, and a', and a*, 
'Bune pearlins, and brooches, and a'. 

It's mirth on the green, in the ha', the ha'. 
It 's mirth on the green, in the ha', the ha*, 

There *s quaffing and laughing. 

There 's dancing and daffing. 
And the bride's father 's bly thest of a*, of a'. 
The bride's father *s blythest of a'. 

It *s no that she 's Jamie's ava, ava, 
It 's no that she 's Jamie's ava, ava, 

That my heart is sae eerie 

When a* the lave 's cheerie. 
But it's just that she'll aye be awa, awa, 
It 's just that she '11 aye be awa. 

— Alexander Carlile. 
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MY OWN FIRESIDE. 

LET others seek for empty joys, 
At ball or concert, rout or play ; 
Whilst, far from fashion's idle noise. 

Her gilded domes, and trappings gay, 
I while the winter eve away — 

*Twixt book and lute the hours divide \ 
And marvel how I e'er could stray 
From thee — my own fireside ! 

My own fireside ! those simple words 

Can bid the sweetest dreams arise ; 
Awaken feeling's tenderest chords, 

And fill with tears of joy my eyes ; 
What is there my wild heart can prize. 

That doth not in thy sphere abide ? 
Haunt of my home-bred sympathies, 

My own — my own fireside ! 

A gentle form is near me. now ; 

A small white hand is clasped in mine ; 
I gaze upon her placid brow. 

And ask what joys can equal thine ? 
A babe, whose beauty 's half divine. 

In sleep his mother's eyes doth hide ; — 
Where may love seek a fitter shrine 

Than thou — my own fireside ? 

Oh, may the yearnings, fond and sweet. 

That bid my thoughts be all of thee. 
Thus ever guide my wandering feet 

To thy heart-soothing sanctuary ! 
Whatever my future years may be ; 

Let joy or grief my fate betide ; 
Be still an Eden bright to me. 

My own — my own fireside ! 

— Alaric Watts. 



THE MYSTERIOUS HELMET.* 

YOUNG Conrad's birthday was fixed for his espousals. The company 
was assembled in the chapel of the castle, and everything ready 
for beginning the divine office, when Conrad himself was missing. Manfred, 
impatient of the least delay, and who had not observed his son retire, de- 
spatched one of his attendants to summon the young prince. The servant, 
who had not stayed long enough to have crossed the court to Conrad's 
apartment, came running back breathless, in a frantic manner, his eyes 
staring, and foaming at the mouth. He said nothing, but pointed to the 
court. The company were struck with terror and amazement The 
Princess Hippolita, without knowing what was the matter, but anxious for 
her son, swooned away. Manfred, less apprehensive than enraged at the 
procrastination of the nuptials, and at the folly of his domestic, asked, im- 
periously, what was the matter? The fellow made no answer, but con- 
tinued pointing towards the court-yard ; and at last, after repeated questions 
put to him, cried out, " Oh ! the helmet, the helmet ! " In the meantime 
some of the company had run into the court, from whence was heard a con- 
fused noise of shrieks, horror, and surprise. Manfred, who began to be 
alarmed at not seeing his son, went himself to get information of what 
occasioned this strange confusion. 

The first thing that struck Manfred's eyes was a group of his servants 
endeavouring to raise something that appeared to him a mountain of sable 
plumes. He gazed without believing his sight. " What are you doing ? " 
cried Manfred, wrathfully ; " where is my son ?" A volley of voices replied, 
" Oh, my lord ! the prince ! the prince ! the helmet ! the helmet ! " 
Shocked with these lamentable sounds, and dreading he knew not what, 
he advanced hastily, — but what a sight for a father's eyes ! He beheld 
his child dashed to pieces, and almost buried under an enormous helmet, 
an hundred times more large than any casque ever made for human being, 
and shaded with a proportionable quantity of black feathers. 



* From "The Castle of Otranto, a story, translated by William Marshal, Gent., from 

« 

the original Italian of Onuphrio Muralto, canon of the church of St Nicholas at 
Otranto." (London : Jn. Thomas Lownds. 1765. 8vo.) 
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The horror of the spectacle, the ignorance of all around how this mis- 
fortune had happened, and, above all, the tremendous phenomenon before 
him, took away the prince's speech. Yet his silence lasted longer than 
even grief could occasion. He fixed his eyes on what he wished in vain 
to believe a vision ; and seemed less attentive to his loss than buried in 
meditation on the stupendous object that had occasioned it. He touched, 
he examined the fatal casque ; not even the bleeding mangled remains of the 
young prince could divert the eyes of Manfred from the portent before him. 
All who had known his partial fondness for young Conrad, were as much 
surprised at their prince's insensibility, as thunderstruck themselves at the 
miracle of the helmet. They conveyed the disfigured corpse into the hall, 
without receiving the least direction from Manfred. As little was he 
attentive to the ladies who remained in the chapel : on the contrary, with- 
out mentioning the unhappy princesses, his wife and daughter, the first 
sounds that dropped from Manfred's lips were, " Take care of the lady 
Isabella." 

[After detailing some further incidents, the narrative continues.] 

A servant, on the part of Manfred, arrived, and told Isabella that his 
lord demanded to speak with her. 

" With me ?" cried Isabella. " Go," said Hippolita, relieved by a mes- 
sage from her lord ; " Manfred cannot support the sight of his own family. 
He thinks you less disordered than we are, and dreads the shock of my 
grief. Console him, dear Isabella, and tell him I will smother my own 
anguish rather than add to his." 

As it was now evening, the servant who conducted Isabella bore a torch 
before her. When they came to Manfred, who was walking impatiently 
about the gallery, he started, and said hastily, " Take away that light, and 
begone." Then shutting the door impetuously, he flung himself upon a 
bench against the wall, and bade Isabella sit by him. She obeyed trem- 
bling. " I sent for you, lady," said he, — and then stopped under great 
appearance of confusion. ** My lord ! '' — "Yes, I sent for you on a matter 
of great moment," resumed he. " Dry your tears, young lady — ^you have 
lost your bridegroom. Yes, cruel fate ! and I have lost the hopes of my 

race. But Conrad was not worthy of your beauty " " How, my lord?" 

said Isabella ; " sure you do not suspect me of not feeling the concern I 
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ought : my duty and affection would have always " " Think no more of 

him," interrupted Manfred ; " he was a sickly puny child, and Heaven has 
perhaps taken him away, that I might not trust the honours of my house 
on so trail a foundation. The line of Manfred calls for numerous supports. 
My foolish fondness for that boy blinded the eyes of my prudence — but it 




n have reason to rejoice at the 



is belter as il is, I bopc, in a few 
death of Conrad." 

Words cannot palnl the astonisliment of Isal>ella. At first she api>re- 
hended that grief had disordered Manfred's understanding. Her next 
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thought suggested that this strange discourse was designed to ensnare her; 
she feared that Manfred had perceived her indiflference for his son. And 
in consequence of that idea, she replied, " Good ray lord, do not doubt 
my tenderness. My heart would have accompanied my hand. Conrad 
would have engrossed all my care ; and wherever fate shall dispose of me, 
I shall always cherish his memory, and regard your highness and the virtuous 
Hippolita as my parents." "Curse on Hippolita," cried Manfred: "for- 
get her from this moment, as I do. In short, lady, you have missed a 
husband undeserving of your charms : they shall now be better disposed of. 
Instead of a sickly boy, you shall have a husband in the prime of his age, 
who will know how to value your beauties, and who may expect a numerous 
offspring." " Alas ! my lord," said Isabella, " my mind is too sadly en- 
grossed by the recent catastrophe in your family to think of another mar- 
riage. If ever my father returns, and it shall be his pleasure, I shall obey 
as I did when I consented to give my hand to your son. But until his 
return, pennit me to remain under your hospitable roof, and employ the 
melancholy hours in assuaging yours, Hippolita's, and the fair Matilda's 
affliction." 

" I desired you once before," said Manfred, angrily, " not to name that 
woman. From this hour she must be a stranger to you, as she must be to 
me ; — in short, Isabella, since I cannot give you my son, I offer you my- 
self." " Heavens ! " cried Isabella, waking from her delusion ; " what do I 
hear ! You ! my lord ! You ! my father-in-law ! the father of Conrad, 
the husband of the virtuous and tender Hippolita ! " " I tell you," saijd 
Manfred, imperiously, " Hippolita is no longer my wife ; I divorce her from 
this hour. Too long has she cursed me by her unfruitfulness. My fate 
depends on having sons, — and this night I trust will give a new date to my 
hopes." At those words he seized the cold hand of Isabella, who was 
half-dead with fright and horror. She shrieked and started from him. 
Manfred rose to pursue her, when the moon, which was now up and 
gleamed in at the opposite casement, presented to his sight the pliimes of 
the fatal helmet, which rose to the height of the windows, waving back- 
wards and forwards in a tempestuous manner, and accompanied with a 
hollow and rustling sound. Isabella, who gathered courage from her 
situation, and who dreaded nothing so much as Manfred^s pursuit of his 
declaration, cried, " Look, my lord ! see, heaven itself declares against your 
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impious intentions." — " Heaven nor hell shall impede my designs/' said 
Manfred, advancing again to seize the princess. At that instant the por- 
trait of his grandfather, which hung over the bench where they had been 
sitting, uttered a deep sigh, and heaved its breast. Isabella, whose back 
was turned to the picture, saw not the motion, nor knew whence the sound 
came, but started, and said, " Hark, my lord ! what sound was that ? " and 
at the same time made towards the door. Manfred, distracted between 
the flight of Isabella, who had now reached the stairs, and yet unable to 
keep his eyes from the picture which began to move, had, however, 
advanced some steps after her, still looking backwards on the portrait, 
when he saw it quit its panel, and descend on the floor with a grave and 
melancholy air. " Do I dream ? " cried Manfred, returning ; " or are the 
devils themselves in league against me ? Speak, infernal spectre ! or, if thou 
art my grandsire, why dost thou too conspire against thy wretched de- 
scendant, who too dearly pays for " Ere he could finish the sentence, 

the vision sighed again, and made a sign to Manfred to follow him. " Lead 
on ! " cried Manfred ; " I will follow thee to the gulph of perdition." The 
spectre marched sedately, but dejected, to the end of the gallery, and 
turned into a chamber on the right hand. Manfred accompanied him at« 
a little distance, full of anxiety and horror, but resolved. As he would 
have entered the chamber, the door was clapped to by an invisible hand. 
The prince, collecting courage from this delay, would have forcibly burst 
open the door with his foot, but found that it resisted his utmost efforts. 
" Since hell will not satisfy my curiosity," said Manfred, " I will use the 
human means in my power for preserving my race ; Isabella shall not 

escape me." 

— Horace Walpole. 
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ADVICE TO A YOUNG CRITIC. 

*'T^IS not enough — taste, judgment, learning join ; 
X In all you speak let truth and candour shine : 
That not alone what to your sense is due 
All may allow : but seek your friendship too. 
Be silent always, when you doubt your sense ; 
And speak, though sure, with seeming diffidence. 
Some positive, persisting fops we know. 
Who, if once wrong, will needs be always so ; 
But you J with pleasure own your errors past, 
And make each day a critique on the last. 
'Tis not enough your counsel to be true ; 
Blunt truths more mischief than nice falsehoods do : 
Men must be taught, as if you taught them not, 
And things unknown proposed as things forgot. 
Without good breeding truth is disapproved ; 
That only makes superior sense beloved. 
Be niggard of advice on no pretence ; 
For the worst avarice is that of sense. 
With mean complacence ne'er betray your trust. 
Nor be so civil as to prove unjust. 
Fear not the anger of the wise to raise ; 
Those best can bear reproof who merit praise. 
But where 's the man who counsel can bestow. 
Still pleased to teach, and yet not proud to know ; 
Unbias'd or by favour, or by spite ; 
Not dully prepossessed, nor blindly right ; 
Though learned, well-bred ; and, though well-bred, sincere ; 
Modestly bold, and humanly severe ; 
Who to a friend his faults can freely show. 
And gladly praise the merit of a foe ; 
Blessed with a taste exact, yet unconfined ; 
A knowledge both of books and human kind ; 
Generous converse ; a soul exempt from pride ; 
And love to praise, with reason on his side ? 

— POPF. 
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LADY CLARE. 

Tantallon's dizzy steep 
Hung o'er the margin of the deep. 
Many a racle tower and rampart thtre 
Repelled the insult of the air, 
Which, when the tempest vexeti the sky. 
Half breeze, half spray, came whistling by, 
And, for they were sfi lonely, Clare 
Would to these battlements repair, 
And muse upon her sorrows there, 

And list the sea-bird's cry ; 
Or slow, like noontide ghost, would glide 
Along the dark i.T.iy bulwark's side. 
And ever on the heaving tide 

Look down with weary eye. 
In such a place, so lone, so grim, 
At dawning pale, or twilight dim, 

It fearful would have been 
To meet a form so richly dressed, 
With book in hand, and cross on breast. 

And such a woeful mien. 
Fitz-Eustace, loitering with his bow, ' 

To practise on the gull and crow, | 

Saw her, at distance, gliding slow, i 

And did by Mary swear, — ! 

Some love-lorn fay she might have been, | 

Or, in romance, some spell-bound queen ; ^ 

For ne'er, in work -day world, was seen 

A form so witching fair. 

— Scott (Marmion). 



THE PURSUIT.* 

[Frankenstein, in pursuit of a monster, whom his art has created, but who has escaped 
from his keeping, arrives at length in the Polar Regions.] 

I FOLLOWED, when I could, the courses of the rivers ; but the 
daemon generally avoided these, as it was here that the population 
of the country chiefly collected. In other places, human beings were 
seldom seen, and I generally subsisted on the wild animals that crossed my 
path. I had money with me, and gained the friendship of the villagers 
by distributing it, or bringing with me some food that I had killed, which, 
after taking a small part, I always presented to those who had provided 
me with fire and utensils for cooking. 

My life, as it passed thus, was indeed hateful to me, and it was during 
sleep alone that I could taste joy. O blessed sleep ! Often, when most 
miserable, I sank to repose, and my dreams lulled me even to rapture. 
The spirits that guarded me had provided these moments, or lather hours, 
of happiness, that I might regain strength to fulfil my pilgrimage. Deprived 
of this respite, I should have sunk under my hardships. During the day 
I was sustained and inspirited by the hope of the night ; for in sleep I 
saw my friends, my wife, and my beloved country. Again, I saw the 
benevolent countenance of my father. Often, when wearied by a toilsome 
march, I persuaded myself that I was dreaming, until night should come, 
and that I should then enjoy reality in the arms of my dearest friends. 
What agonising fondness did I feel from them ! How did I cling to 
their dear forms, as sometimes they haunted even my waking hours, and 
persuade myself that they still lived ! At such moments, vengeance, that 
burned within me, died in my heart, and I pursued my path towards the 
destruction of the d;x3mon, more as a task enjoined by heaven, as the 
mechanical impulse of some power of which I was unconscious, than as 
the ardent desire of my soul. 

What his feelings were whom I pursued, I cannot know. Sometimes, 
indeed, he left marks of writing on the barks of trees, or cut in stone, that 



* From '•Frankenstein ; or, The Modern Prometheus" (edit. London, 1818). 
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guided me and instigated my fury. " My reign is not yet over " (these 
words were legible in one of these inscriptions) ; " You live, and my 
power is complete. Follow me ; I seek the everlasting ices of the North, 
where you will feel the misery of cold and frost, to which I am impassive. 
You will find near this place, if you follow not too tardily, a dead hare : 
eat, and be refreshed. Come on, my enemy ! We have yet to wrestle 
for our lives ; but many hard and miserable hours you must endure, until 
that period shall arrive." 

As I still pursued my journey to the northward, the snows thickened, 
and the cold increased in a degree almost too severe to support. The 
peasants were shut up in their hovels, and only a few of the most hardy 
ventured forth to seize the animals whom starvation had forced from their 
hiding-places to seek for prey. The rivers were covered with ice, and no 
fish could be procured ; and thus I was cut off from my chief article of 
maintenance. 

The triumph of my enemy increased with the difficulty of my labours. 
One inscription that he left was in these words : " Behold ! your toils 
only begin. Wrap yourself in furs, and provide food, for we shall soon 
enter upon a journey where your sufferings will satisfy my everlasting 
hatred." 

My courage and perseverance were invigorated by these scoflling words. 
I resolved not to fail in my purpose, and, calling on heaven to support 
me, I continued, with unabated fervour, to traverse immense deserts, until 
the ocean appeared at a distance, and formed the utmost boundary of the 
horizon. Oh ! how unlike it was to the blue seas of the south. Covered 
with ice, it was only to be distinguished from land by its superior wildness 
and ruggedness. The Greeks wept for joy when they beheld the Medi- 
terranean from the hills of Asia, and hailed with rapture the boundary of 
their toils. I did not weep, but I knelt down, and, with a full heart, 
thanked my guiding spirit for conducting me in safety to the place where 
I hoped, notwithstanding my adversary's gibe, to meet and grapple with 
him. 

Some weeks before this period I had procured a sledge and dogs, and 
thus traversed the snows with inconceivable speed. I know not whether 
the fiend possessed the same advantages, but I found that, as before I had 
daily lost ground in the pursuit, I now gained on him ; so much so, that 
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when I first saw the ocean, he was but one day s journey in advance, and 
I hoped to intercept him before he should reach the beach. With new 
courage, therefore, I pressed on, and in two days arrived at a wretched 
hamlet on the sea-shore. I inquired of the inhabitants concerning the 
fiend, and gained accurate information. A gigantic monster, they said, 
had arrived the night before, armed with a gun and many pistols, putting 
to flight the inhabitants of a solitary cottage, through fear of his terrific 
appearance. He had carried off their store of winter food, and, placing 
it in a sledge, to draw which he had seized on a numerous drove of trained 
dogs, he had harnessed them, and the same night, to the joy of the horror- 
struck villagers, had pursued his jouniey across the sea in a direction that 
led to no land ; and they conjectured that he must speedily be destroyed 
by the breaking of the ice, or frozen by the eternal frosts. 

On hearing this information I suffered a temporary access of despair. 
He had escaped me; and I must commence a destructive and almost 
endless journey across the mountainous ices of the ocean, — amidst cold 
that few of the inhabitants could long endure, and which I, the native of 
a genial and sunny climate, could not hope to survive. Yet at the idea 
that the fiend should live and be triumphant, my rage and vengeance re- 
turned, and, like a mighty tide, overwhelmed every other feeling. After 
a slight repose, during which the spirits of the dead hovered round and 
instigated me to toil and revenge, I prepared for my journey. 

I exchanged my land-sledge for one fashioned for the inequalities 
of the frozen ocean ; and, purchasing a plentiful stock of provisions, I 
departed from land. 

I cannot guess how many days have passed since then; but I have 
endured misery which nothing but the eternal sentiment of a just retribu- 
tion burning within my heart could have enabled me to support Im- 
mense and rugged mountains of ice often barred up my passage, and 1 
often heard the thunder of the ground-sea, which threatened my .destruc- 
tion. But again the frost came and made the paths of the sea secure. 

By the quantity of provision which I had consumed, I should guess 
that I had passed three weeks in this journey ; and the continual prostra- 
tion of hope, returning back upon the heart, often wrung bitter drops of 
despondency and grief from my eyes. Despair had indeed almost secured 
her prey, and I should soon have sunk beneath this misery ; when once, 
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after the poor animals that carried me had with incredible toil gained the 
summit of a sloping ice-mountain, and one, sinking under his fatigue, died, 
I viewed the expanse before me with anguish, when suddenly my eye 
caught a dark speck upon the dusky plain. I strained my sight to discover 
what it could be, and uttered a wild cry of ecstacy when I distinguished a 
sledge, and the distorted proportions of a well-known form within. Oh ! 
with what a burning gush did hope revisit my heart ! Warm tears filled 
my eyes, which I hastily wiped away, that they might not intercept the 
view I had of the daemon ; but still my sight was dimmed by the burning 
drops, until, giving way to the emotions that- oppressed me, I wept aloud. 

But this was not the time for delay. I disencumbered the dogs of their 
dead companion, gave them a plentiful portion of food ; and, after an 
hour's rest, which was absolutely necessary, and yet which was bitterly 
irksome to me, I continued my route. The sledge was still visible ; nor 
did I again lose sight of it, except at the moments when for a short time 
some ice rock concealed it with its intervening crags. I, indeed, per- 
ceptibly gamed on it; and when, after nearly two days' journey, I beheld 
my enemy at no more than a mile distant, my heart bounded within me. 

But now, when I appeared almost within grasp of my enemy, my hopes 
were suddenly extinguished, and I lost all trace of him more utterly than 
I had ever done before. A ground-sea was heard ; the thunder of its pro- 
gress, as the waters rolled and swelled beneath me, became every moment 
more ominous and terrific. I pressed on, but in vain. The wind arose ; 
the sea roared ; and, as with the mighty shock of an earthquake, it split, 
and cracked with a tremendous and overwhelming sound. The work was 
soon finished ; in a few minutes a tremulous sea rolled between me and 
my enemy, and I was left drifting on a scattered piece of ice, that was 
continually lessening, and thus preparing for me a hideous death. 

In this manner many appalling hours passed ; several of my dogs died, 
and I myself was about to sink under the accumulation of distress, when 
I saw your vessel riding at anchor, and holding forth to me hopes of suc- 
cour and life. I had no conception that vessels ever came so far north, 
and was astounded at the sight. I quickly destroyed part of my sledge to 
construct oars ; and by these means was enabled, with infinite fatigue, to 
move my ice-raft in the direction of your ship. I had determined, if you 
were going southward, still to trust myself to the mercy of the seas, rather 
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than abandon my purpose. I hoped to induce you to grant me a boat 

with which I could still pursue my enemy. But your direction was 

northward. You took me on board when my vigour was exhausted, and 

I should have soon sunk under my multiplied hardships into a death 

which I still dread, for my task is unfulfilled. 

— Mrs Shelley. 



ABOU BEN ADHEM. 

ABOU BEN ADHEM (may his tribe increase !) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw, within the moonlight in his room. 
Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom, 
An angel writing in a book of gold. 
Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 
And to the presence in the room he said — 
" What writest thou?" The vision raised its head, 
And, with a look made of all sweet accord. 
Answered, " The names of those who love the Lord." 
" And is mine one ? " said Abou. ** Nay, not so," 
Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low. 
But cheerly still, and said, " I pray thee, then. 
Write me as one that loves his fellow-men." 
The angel wrote, and vanished. The next night 
It came again with a great wakening light. 
And showed the names whom love of God had blest 
And lo ! Ben Adhem's name led all the rest. 

— Leigh Hunt. 
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BUT JUST TOO LATE. 

I KNEW a man — a worthy man, 
Few were his faults and small, 
Who kept his temper and his word 

Whatever might befall ! 
But that he had one little fad, 

With deep regret I state \ 
For ever and anon had he 
To make this trite apology. 
That he wa.s— jus/ too late. 

This was his fault when he was young, 

A bonny boy at school ; 
Nor e'er could dame or pedagogue 

Conform him to their rule ; 
Yea, it is said, that bride and maid 

Were both compelled to wait, 
When on his wedding mom — strange crime !- 
Instead of long before the time. 

He came — but just too late. 

I Ve known him called to gaze upon 

A meteor in its flight ; 
To watch the sun or moon's eclipse, 

Or strange Aurora's light ; 
To see down glide into the tide 

Some ship when launched in state ; 
He came all anxious to behold 
Sights that attracted young and old ; 

He came — but just too late. 
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How oft to dine, to sport, to bathe, 

Receive accounts, or pay ; 
Go with his children, wife, or friend, 

Or meet them on the way; 
His aid to lend to help a friend. 

Or purchase an estate ; 
To go by horse, or coach, or sea. 
How oft, with all his haste, would he 

Be just — but just too late. 

To field, to market, or to church, 

As all his friends well know, 
Though sure as ever duty calls. 

Is he so sure to go ; 
But then, alas ! it comes to pass. 

Sure as a thing of fate, 
That he, whatever be the hour. 
With every means within his power, 

Is always— ^V/i"/ too late. 

— ^JoHN Holland. 
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THE MAID OF NEIDPATH. 

OH ! lovers' eyes are sharp to see, 
And lovers' ears in hearing ; 
And love, in life's extremity 

Can lend an hour of cheering. 
Disease had been in Mary's bower 
And slow decay from mourning, 
Though now she sits on Neidpath's tower, 
To watch her Love's returning. 

All sunk and dim her eyes so bright, 

Her form decay'd by pining. 
Till through her wasted hand, at night, 

You saw the taper shining. 
By fits a sultry hectic hue 

Across her cheek was flying ; 
By fits so ashy pale she grew 

Her maidens thought her dying. 

Yet keenest powers to see and hear 

Seemed in her frame residing ; 
Before the watch -dog prick'd his ear 

She heard her lover's riding ; 
Ere scarce a distant form was kenn'd 

She knew and waved to greet him, 
And o'er the battlement did bend 

As on the wing to meet him. 

He came — he pass'd — an heedless gaze 

As o'er some stranger glancing ; 
Her welcome spoke in faltering phrase. 

Lost in his courser's prancing — 
The castle-arch, whose hollow tone 

Returns each whisper spoken, 
Could scarcely catch the feeble moan 

Which told her heart was broken. 

— Sir W. Scott. 



THE MYSTERIES OF THE CASTLE.* 

THE castle was buried in sleep when Ferdinand again joined his sisters 
in Madame's apartment. With anxious curiosity they followed him 
to the chamber. The room was hung with tapestry. Ferdinand carefully 
sounded the wall which communicated with the southern building. From 
one part of it a sound was returned which convinced him there was some- 
thing less solid than stone. He removed the tapestry, and behind it 
appeared, to his inexpressible satisfaction, a small door. With a hand 
trembling through eagerness, he undrew the bolts, and was rushing for- 
ward, when he perceived that a lock withheld his passage. The keys of 
Madame and his sisters were applied in vain, and he was compelled to 
submit to disappointment at the very moment when he congratulated him- 
self on success, for he had with him no means of forcing the door. 

He stood gazing at the door, and inwardly lamenting, when a low hollow 
sound was heard from beneath. Emilia and Julia seized his arm ; and, 
almost sinking with apprehension, listened in profound silence. A foot- 
step was distinctly heard as if passing through the apartment below, after 
which all was silent. Ferdinand, fired by this confirmation of the last 
report, rushed on to the door, and again tried to burst his way, but it 
resisted all the efforts of his strength. The ladies now rejoiced in that 
circumstance which they so lately lamented ; for the sounds had renewed 
their terror, and though the night passed without further disturbance, their 
fears were very little abated. 

Ferdinand, whose mind was w'holly occupied with >vonder, could with 
difficulty await the return of night. Emilia and Julia were scarcely less 
impatient. They counted the minutes as they passed ; and when the 
family retired to rest, hastened with palpitating hearts to the apartment of 
Madame. They were soon after joined by Ferdinand, who brought with 
him tools for cutting away the lock of the door. They paused a few 
moments in the chamber in fearful silence, but no sound disturbed the 
stillness of night. Ferdinand applied a knife to the door, and in a short 
time separated the lock. The door yielded, and disclosed a large and 



* From " A Sicilian Romance." (Edit. London, 1 790. 2 vols.) 
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gloomy gallery. He took a light. Emilia and Julia, fearful of remaining 
in the chamber, resolved to accompany him, and each seizing an arm of 
Madame, they followed in silence. The gallery was in many parts falling 
to decay, the ceiling was broke, and the window-shutters shattered, which, 
together with the dampness of the walls, gave the place an air of wild 
desolation. 

They passed lightly on, for their steps ran in whispering echoes through 
the gallery, and often did Julia cast a fearful glance around. 

The gallery tenninated in a large old staircase, which led to a hall 
below; on the left appeared several doors, which seemed to lead to 
separate apartments. While they hesitated which course to pursue, a light 
flashed faintly up the staircase, and in a moment after passed away ; at 
the same time was heard the sound of a distant footstep. Ferdinand drew 
his sword and sprang forward ; his companions, screaming with terror, ran 
back to Madame's apartment. 

Ferdinand descended into a large vaulted hall ; he crossed it towards 
a low arched door, which was left half open, and through which streamed 
a ray of light. The door opened upon a narrow winding passage; he 
entered, and, the light retiring, was quickly lost in the windings of the 
place. Still he went on. The passage grew narrower, and the frequent 
fragments of loose stone made it now difficult to proceed. A low door 
closed the avenue, resembhng that by which he had entered. He opened 
it, and discovered a square room, from whence rose a winding staircase 
which led up the south tower of the castle. Ferdinand paused to listen ; 
the sound of steps was ceased, and all was profoundly silent. A door on 
the right attracted his notice ; he tried to open it, but it was fastened. 
He concluded, therefore, that the person, if indeed a human being it was 
that bore the light he had seen, had passed up the tower. After a mo- 
mentary hesitation, he determined to ascend the staircase, but its ruinous 
condition made this an adventure of some difficulty. The steps were 
decayed and broken, and the looseness of the stones rendered a footing 
very insecure. Impelled by an irresistible curiosity, he began the ascent. 
He had not proceeded very far when the stones of a step, which his foot 
had just quitted, loosened by his weight, gave way, and, dragging with 
them those adjoining, formed a chasm in the staircase that terrified even 
Ferdinand, who was left tottering on the suspended half of the steps, in 
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momentary expectation of falling to the bottom with the stone on which 
he rested. In the terror which this occasioned he attempted to save 
himself by catching at a kind of beam which projected over the stairs, 
when the lamp dropped from his hand, and he was left in total darkness. 
Terror now usurped the place of every other interest, and he was utterly 
perplexed how to proceed. He feared to go on, lest the steps above, as 
infirm as those below, should yield to his weight ; — to return was imprac- 
ticable, for the darkness precluded the possibility of discovering a means. 
He determined, therefore, to remain in this situation till light should dawn 
through the narrow grates in the walls, and enable him to contrive some 
method of letting himself down to the ground. 

He had remained here above an hour, when he suddenly heard a voice 
from below. It seemed to come from the passage leading to the tower, 
and perceptibly drew nearer. His agitation was now extreme, for he had 
no power of defending himself; and while he remained in this state of 
torturing expectation, a blaze of light burst upon the staircase beneath 
him. In the succeeding moment he heard his own name sounded from 
below. His apprehensions instantly vanished, for he distinguished the 
voices of Madame and his sisters. 

They had awaited his return in all the horrors of apprehension, till at 
length all fear for themselves was lost in their concern for him ; and they, 
who so lately had not dared to enter this part of the edifice, now 
undauntedly searched it in quest of Ferdinand. What were their emotions 
when they discovered his perilous situation ! 

The light now enabled them to take a more accurate survey of the 
place. He perceived that some few stones of the steps which had fallen 
still remained attached to the wall, but he feared to trust to their support 
only. He observed, however, that the wall itself was partly decayed, and 
consequently rugged with the corners of half-worn stones. On these small 
projections he contrived, with the assistance of the steps already men- 
tioned, to suspend himself, and at length gained the unbroken part of the 
stairs in safety. It is difficult to determine which individual of the party 
rejoiced most at this escape. The morning now dawned, and Ferdinand 
desisted for the present from farther inquiry. 

Night returned, and Ferdinand repaired to the chamber of Julia to 
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pursue his inquiry. Here he had not long remained, when the strange 
and alarming sounds which had been heard on the preceding night were 
repeated. The circumstance that now sunk in terror the minds of Emilia 
and Julia fired with new wonder that of Ferdinand, who, seizing a light, 
darted through the discovered door, and almost instantly disappeared. 

He descended into the same wild hall he had passed on the preceding 
night. He had scarcely reached the bottom of the staircase, when a feeble 
light gleamed across the hall, and his eye. caught the glimpse of a figure 
retiring through the low-arched door which led to the south tower. He 
drew his sword and rushed on. A faint sound died away along the pas- 
sage, the windings of which prevented his seeing the figure he pursued. 
Of this, indeed, he liad obtained so slight a view, that he scarcely knew 
whether it bore the impression of a human form. The light quickly dis- 
appeared, and he heard the door that opened upon the tower suddenly 
close. He reached it, and forcing it open, sprang forward ; but the place 
was dark and solitary, and there was no appearance of any person having 
passed along it. He looked up the tower, and the chasm which the stair- 
case exhibited convinced him that no human being could have passed up. 
He stood silent and amazed ; examining the place with an eye of strict 
inquiry, he perceived a door, which was partly concealed by hanging stairs, 
and which till now had escaped his notice. Hope invigorated curiosity, 
but his expectation was quickly disappointed, for this door also was 
fastened. He tried in vain to force it. He knocked, and a hollow sound 
ran in echoes through the place, and died away at a distance. It was 
evident that beyond this door were chambers of considerable extent, but 
after long and various attempts to reach them, he was obliged to desist, 
and he quitted the tower as ignorant and more dissatisfied than he had 
entered it. He returned to the hall, which he now for the first time 
deliberately surveyed. It was a spacious and desolate apartment, whose 
lofty roof rose into arches supported by pillars of black marble. The same 
substance inlaid the floor, and formed the staircase. The windows were 
high and Gothic. An air of proud sublimity, united with singular wild- 
ness, characterised the place, at the extremity of which arose several 
Gothic arches, whose dark shade veiled in obscurity the extent beyond. 
On the left hand appeared two doors, each of which was fastened, and on 
the right the grand entrance from the courts. Ferdinand determined to 
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explore the dirk recess which terminated liis view, and as he traversed the 
liall, his imagination, affected by the Burrouuding scene, often multiplied the 
echoes of his footsteps into uncertain sounds of strange and fearful import. 

He reached tlie arclies, and dJBCOvered beyond a kind of inner hall, of 
considerable extent, which was closed at the farther end by a pair of 
massive folding- doors, heavily ornamented with carving. They were 
fastened by a lock, and defied his utmost strength. 

As he surveyed the place in silent wonder, a sullen groan arose from 




beneath the spot where he stood. His blood ran cold at the sound ; but 

silence returping, and continuing unbroken, he attributed his alarm to the 

illusion of a fancy whi<-h terror had impregnated. He made another 

effort to force the door, when a groan was repeated more hollow and more 

dreadful than the first. At this moment his courage forsook him ; he 

quitted the door, and hastened to the staircase, which he ascended, almost 

breathless with terror. 

— Mks Radcuffe. 
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OROONOKO AND IMOINDE. 

[Our extract from "Oroonoko" will be very brief, and is only intended as a specimen 
of its author's style. Its plot will be familiar to many readers, through Southern's 
adaptation of it in one of his best tragedies.] 

PRINCE OROONOKO, the grandson of the King of Coromantim, 
is an admirably perfect man, both in mind and person ; had a great 
soul, a fine wit, discoursed eloquently, was brave and gallant. He fell in 
love with Imoinde, the beautiful daughter of a general who had saved his 
life in battle, but who was also beloved by the aged King of Coromantim, 
and inasmuch as she preferred the grandson to the grandfather, was, by 
the latter, sold as a slave. Oroonoko, soon afterwards, met with the same 
wretched lot landing at Surinam, he became the property of a Cornish 
gentleman named Trefry, in whose household he met with his beloved 
Imoinde, then called Clemine. They were married, and for some time 
lived happily. But Oroonoko's lofty soul could not endure the chains of 
servitude, and with his wife, and numerous other slaves, he fled to the 
woods ; was pursued by one Byam, at the head of six hundred slaves, 
overtaken and overpowered. Being promised generous treatment, he sur- 
rendered, but was immediately whipped with the utmost ferocity, and 
thrown into irons. The indignity was intolerable, and he resolved upon 
revenge, but before he attempted it, resolved to secure his wife and un- 
born child from all hazard of dishonour or ill-treatment. 



" Being able to walk, and, as he believed, fit for the execution of his 
great design, he begged Trefry to trust him into the air, believing a walk 
would do him good, which was granted him; and taking Imoinde with 
him, as he used to do in his more happy and calmer days, he led her up 
into a wood, where (after a thousand sighs and long gazing silently on her 
face, while tears gushed in spite of him from his eyes) he told her his 
design ; first of killing her, and then his enemies, and next himself, and 
the impossibility of escaping, and therefore he told her the necessity of 
dying. 

" He found the heroic wife faster pleading for death than he was to 
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propose it, when she found his fixed resolution, and, on her knees, be- 
sought him not to leave her a prey to his enemies. He, grieved to death, 
yet pleased at her noble resolution, took her up, and, embracing her with 
all the passion and languishment (of a dying lover, drew his knife to kill 
this treasure of his soul, this, pleasure of his eyes; while tears trickled 
down his cheeks, hers were smiling with joy she should die by so noble 
a hand, and be sent into her own coUntry (for that is their notion of the 

next world) by him she so tenderly lovejti in this." 

r — Mrs Behn. 



[We subjoin a portion of the corresponding scene in Southern's tragedy, 
where, however, the denouement is differently managed : — 



Imoinde, Thus, >^>th open arms, 
I welcome you and death. 

\Oroonoko drops his dagger as he looks on her, 
and tliroius himself on the ground, ^ 

Oroonoko. I cannot bear it. 
Oh, let me dash against this rock of fate, 
Dig up this earth, tear, tear her bowels out, 
To make a grave, deep as the centre down, 
To swallow wide, and bury us together ! 
It will not be ! Oh ! then some pitying god 
(If there be one a friend to innocence) 
Find yet a way to lay her beauties down 
Gently in death, and save me from her blood ! 

Imo, Oh rise ! 'tis more than death to see you thus, 
I Ml ease your love, and do the deed myself 

[She takes np the dagger ; he rises in haste 
to take it from her. 

Oro, Oh ! hold, I charge thee, hold ! 

Imo. Though 1 must own. 
It would be nobler for us both from you. 

Oro. Oh ! for a whirlwind's wing to hurry us 
To yonder cliff, which frowns upon the flood ; 
That in embraces lock'd we might plunge in, 
And perish thus in one another's arms ! 
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Into, Alas ! what shout is that ? 

Oro, I see 'em coming. 
They shall not overtake us. This last kiss, 
And now farewell. 

Imo. Farewell, farewell for ever ! 

Oro. I *11 turn my face away, and do it so. 
Now, are you ready ? 

Jmo, Now. But do not grudge me 
The pleasure in my death of a last look ; 
Pray look upon me. Now I 'm satisfied. 

Oro. So fate must be by this. 

[^Going to stab her, he stops short; she lays her 
hand on his, in order to give the blow. 

Imo, Nay, then, I must assist you ; 
And since it is the common cause of both, 
'Tis just that both should be employed in it 
Thus, thus, 'tis finished, and I bless my fate, 

\Stabs herself. 
That where I lived, I die, in these loved anns. 

IDies. 

Oro. She 's gone. And now all *s at an end with me. 



